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‘MUSIC & LETTERS’ COMPETITION 


Ir is the Editor’s duty to recall that in October 1938 (Vol. XIX, 
No. 4) the offer of a prize of £50, generously given by a friend of 
‘Music & Letters’ who wished to remain anonymous, was made 
for a short original treatise on a musical subject. The time has now 
come to announce the results of this competition. They are, on the 
whole, more than a little disheartening, for it is inconceivable that 
the twelve manuscripts submitted for judgment, which by no means 
all show the authors to have relied on their own research and 
scholarship, should represent British musicology at all adequately. 
It is in fact easy to think of far more than another dozen writers 
fully qualified to compete who, unfortunately, for various reasons 
that can only be conjectured, refrained from doing so. 

In addition to the prize, it will be remembered, publication of 
the winning essay was assured to its author, but even that advantage 
failed to elicit the hoped-for response. It is possible, however, that 
the restriction to a maximum of 40,000 words had something to do 
with this: the Editor happens to know, indeed, that two or three 
treatises of considerable interest could not be submitted for the sole 
reason that they were too long. 

On the other hand it is satisfactory to be able to say that only 
one work had to be disqualified from competing, and even that by 
no means on account of insufficiency. It represented, on the con- 
trary, a very remarkable feat of research and had to be rejected 
only because of its size and because it was not, strictly speaking, a 
literary production. It was, quite simply, the unlucky thirteenth 
work sent in, which is the more unfortunate because it was the most 
impressive. 

The twelve essays on the judgment of which it is now the 
Editor’s task to report are the following (in order of merit) : 
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TITLE AuTHor’s Motto 
* Aspects of Modern Choral Music ’ Spero meliora 
* The Story of Chorale Music ’ Virginia Waters 
‘Some Notes on the Instrumental Music 
of Franz Schubert ’ Sub alis 
‘An Introduction to the Philosophy of Of things  unuttered, 
Music ’ the frail screen 
* The Art of Music ’ Ex nihilo nihil fit 
‘ Oxford Choral Foundations ’ Cantoris 
* Oxford Waits : Oxford Writers’ Lay Vicar 
‘ Oxford University Music : The Professor- 
ship and Degrees ’ Decani 
* Romanticism in Music ’ En gamle Romantiker 
An unnamed treatise on acoustics Felix qui potuit rerum 
cognoscere causas 
* The Architectural Aspect of Music ’ Chacun 4a son gout 
* Wisdom in Harmony ’ Simplicity its Keynote is 


The authors’ names need not be disclosed, except in the case of 
the prize-winner (Spero meliora), Mr. Alec Hargreaves Ashworth, 
to whom a cheque for £50 is being sent on the day of publication of 
the present issue. His manuscript will at the same time be forwarded 
to Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., who will deal with him in the 
matter of the promised publication of his work. Two or three of the 
other manuscripts will also be sent to Messrs. Dent, who will care- 
fully consider the question of their publication as an ordinary 
business transaction, with which ‘ Music & Letters’ will no 
longer be in any way concerned. The essays not accepted by 
Messrs. Dent will be returned by them direct to the authors in due 
course. The rest of the manuscripts are being returned to their 
owners by the Editor of ‘ Music & Letters’ together with a copy 
of the present issue. 

A few words on the method of judgment will doubtless be looked 
for by the competitors, and they may welcome a brief paragraph or 
two of criticism, especially as their identities will remain a secret. 
They are also entitled to know that owing to unforeseen circumstances 
connected with the war a slight alteration had to be made in the 
jury. The Proprietor of ‘ Music & Letters’, called upon to serve 
in France, has been unable to take part in the adjudication. It was 
felt, however, that the four remaining judges would be capable of 
undertaking the task without co-opting another expert. The jury 
thus consisted of 

The Donor of the prize, 

The retired Editor of ‘ Music & Letters’, 

The Editor of ‘ Music & Letters’ and 

A Director of Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. 
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The markings, to be shown in tabulated form presently, were 
arrived at in the following manner: marks were given by each 
judge under eight heads, as shown below, the maximum points to 
be allotted by each judge under each of these eight sections being 50. 
The total maximum for each section was thus 200, and the total 
maximum that could be reached by each judge’s report amounted 
to 400, the grand total of points attainable by each contributor on 
all four reports being 1,600. Here is a table showing the markings 
for each section as well as the grand totals, but not the number of 
points given by each judge either for the separate sections or the 
total : 


2 
5 ¥ 
z & S 3 é 
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General Utility 1390 195 140 85 85 75 65 55 75 35 #55 — 
Originality 120 150 120 140 75 25 25 20 55 150 30 115 
Scholarship 148 150 135 120 80 115 #107 100 100 10 
Research a 135 125 140 55 80 155 155 145 105 80 75 g0 

led 
ag 170 165 170 150 135 140 125 142 105 95 100 20 
Suitability of 

gir Hea 125 110 100 140 105 go go 90 75 75 45 30 


Literary Quality 120 115 115 120 95 60 65 65 85 38 30 g0 


ee 


Grand TOTAL 1,103 1,100 1,065 915 755 735 702 697 680 613 475 250 


Criticism, being to a great extent implied in the markings, may 
now be restricted to a few brief remarks. In general it may be said 
that, as the total markings suggest, the results have been rather 
disappointing, all told, though it must be borne in mind that the 
judges may have been over-cautious in their adjudication, to begin 
with, not wishing at the early stages of their work to leave too small 
a margin of points for the possible appearance of a masterpiece, and 
having once started on a certain basis, they had of course to keep 
to the same principles throughout. Although an out-and-out 
masterpiece did not turn up, it must be said that the winning essay 
is a really valuable piece of work, showing extensive knowledge of its 
subject, remarkable insight into the zxsthetic and technical matters 
dealt with and an uncommon literary gift. 

The disquisition on ‘ The Story of Chorale Music’, which had 
the misfortune of falling short by only three points, but may yet 
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have the benefit of publication, also showed more than ordinary 
scholarly and literary gifts. The pamphlet on Schubert’s instru- 
mental music received high marks all round and deserved them : it 
is a pleasing and useful contribution. The philosophical essay that 
comes next is outstandingly good from the literary point of view 
and would have taken a higher place but for its not quite conforming 
to the particular requirements of the competition on the counts of ’ 
general utility and research. 

‘The Art of Music’, though thoughtful, was too general a 
dissertation: the competition required treatment of a more 
specialized subject. On the other hand the three Oxford treatises, 
which rank high in research and are most painstakingly done, were 
too specialized not to fail in general usefulness, and they were 
statistical rather than scientific. ‘ Romanticism in Music’, again, 
did not really tackle a specific subject, besides making use of too 
many familiar references, whereas the unnamed treatise on acoustics, 
which scored high in some respects, could hardly be considered a 
literary composition and was felt to be too limited in its application 
to music as an art. ‘ The Architectural Aspect of Music’, a good 
subject though not one demanding very wide scholarship and 
research, was not treated with sufficient force, and ‘ Wisdom in 
Harmony’ represented only a personal experience not likely to 
find general acceptance among musicians. 





BRAHMS AND TIECK’S ‘MAGELONE’ 


By A. H. Fox STrRANGWwAys 
Turee Sonc-Cycies 


In the ‘ Winterreise’, the ‘ Dichterliebe’ and the ‘ Magelone’ we 
have an opportunity of observing the approach to song of three 
separate composers. Their poets have set them different problems. 
Miiller is sentimental, sometimes childish, seldom concrete ; but 
he is brief, graceful, warm-hearted, and it is this last characteristic 
that commends him to Schubert, who meets it with equal brevity, 
loose but simple construction, and nearly always an undeniable 
tune. 

Heine’s ideas are as concrete as good prose could ever have made 
them, and are clinched by verse. A grown man, he is the subject 
of no illusions ; he weighs and never wastes words ; the dagger he 
carries in a sheath is sharp but not as yet poisoned. It is this brevity 
and concision that has caught Schumann, who can taste the literary 
skill, answer it in a phrase that has only one meaning and, when 
that is done, add an understanding comment of his own. Lovely 
as the words are, the music haunts one long after they are forgotten ; 
and then, on hearing the two together again, we wonder whether, 
with the possible exception of No. 6, ‘ Im Rhein ’, there has ever been 
so perfect a match. 

Tieck is longwinded and on occasion crabbed or prosaic, but 
entirely in love with his subject, the various moods of which he 
maintains with dignity ; ideas are plentiful, but the verse lacks 
charm. With both the Miiller-Schubert cycles we invent for our- 
selves (if we please) the story which the songs were intended to 
illustrate ; Heine’s poems are nearly as they stand in his 
‘ Lyrisches Intermezzo ’—Schumann has omitted a few and taken 
in other, later ones; Tieck’s story is supplied by himself, and 
told overleaf, and it certainly adds point. 

Brahms’s first and last settings exceed, it is true, the natural 
limits of a song, which is two minutes of eternity. Two stanzas 
(out of seven) in the first and a page of coda in the last would not 
be missed: a song-cycle is not the place for lengthy proem and 

air 
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epilogue. The next in length is ‘ Wie soll ich die Freude’, three 
songs in one ; but no one will feel it long, which is the real test, 
nor will they ‘ Sind es Freuden ’, so clear and just is the expression 
of mood in each case. ‘ Liebe kam’ and ‘ War es dir’ need no 
recommendation, nor does the slumber song. ‘ Wir miissen uns 
trennen’ asks for a singer with a sympathetic mezza voce and a sense 
of line; ‘ Verzweiflung’ needs the same dash and tenacity as 
Schubert’s ‘ Auflésung’. The two women’s songs have each its 
own peculiar and appropriate simplicity, and between them lies 
one with a haunting air that might easily be overlooked. To these 
succeeds ‘ Wie froh und frisch’, which tells over again, as if the 
whole cycle had not already told it, the rapture of accepted love. 

When these songs appeared, the verdict was—“ unvocal”’. What 
unvocality (if there is such a word) is has been fully discussed in 
* Music & Letters’, July and October 1929. In the case before us 
it is not the intervals of No. X, nor the too many E flats of No. ITI, 
nor the misplaced accent of hilflés (No. II), nor the panting ten-bar 
phrases of No. IV that are unvocal, though all these count as slight 
hindrances. It is, as Sir Edward Bairstow puts it, that “ the singer 
with the ‘ well-trained’ voice of excellent quality, but without 
vision, is hopeless in songs of this type’. The singer is in the position 
of the publisher anxious to produce good stuff but compelled to 
consider the prospects of sale : he has to consider what his audience 
will accept, so we need not be hard on him. He is given intervals 
that are quite easy but just uncomfortable, because they ask him 
suddenly to alter his point of view ; and he is seldom given his fling 
in a phrase that makes him feel, not exactly, ‘‘ What a fine voice 
I have !”’, but “ What a glorious thing singing is !”’ The singer of 
this cycle must be, in fact, an altruist with a musical ideal. Given 
that, and a pianist with wits, we get, as always with Brahms, the 
elation that comes of expression working at its topmost power to a 
worthy end. Wayside beauties are there not for their own sweet 
sake but as a means to something bigger. 

There is room in the world for the tender-hearted fancy of 
Schubert, the homely pith of Schumann and the majestic concen- 
tration of Brahms. 


Tue Srory, I-XV 


At a tourney given by a count of Provence, his son, Peter, 
distinguished himself. A minstrel who was by persuaded the lad 
that he should travel and enlarge his mind, and that good counsel 
is expressed in No. I. As he sets out on his travels he sings No. II, 
of a medieval cast, which is running in his head. At Naples he finds 
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on all lips the praises of the king’s daughter, the fair Magelone. 
A joust is shortly to be held, at which he resolves to appear. Now, 
and again later, he is successful, and Magelone, enthusiastic over 
his victories, conveys in her glances enough of her feelings to 
encourage him to a meeting. That happens, and Peter is intoxicated 
with love he can hardly utter (No. III). Magelone inquires, 
through nurse Gertrude, who this young knight is, and he sends 
the answer (No. IV). With the parchment he gives Gertrude a 
ring, in exchange for which Magelone induces her to accept another ; 
she fastens Peter’s to her pearl necklace, and dreams that he gave 
her one for her very own, as he does, later, together with No. V 
copied out. There is a projected meeting in the nurse’s room, and 
with this in prospect he sings No. VI. Taking from her neck a gold 
chain, on which is Peter’s second ring, she hangs it round him 
with words of betrothal. He accompanies himself on his lute in 
No. VII. 

The two tournaments had been in honour of Sir Henry of 
Carpone, whom her father wanted Magelone to marry. Peter, 
fearing the result of his natural jealousy, thinks it time to secure his 
bride. He tells Magelone that his parents are expecting him home ; 
and she, afraid of her father’s insistence, asks Peter to take her with 
him. In his delight at this confidence of hers in him he sings 
No. VIII. No. TX depicts an incident in their journey; but 
during this, tragedy enters their lives. As she sleeps Peter is curious 
about a little red bag at her neck, opens it, finds there his ring, lays 
the bag on the ground, and is lost in affectionate contemplation. 
A raven pounces on it, flies with it to the sea and drops it on an 
inaccessible rock. The boat in which Peter tries to reach the 
place is swept out to sea: No. X voices his despair. Meanwhile 
Magelone has found refuge in a labourer’s cottage where she sings 
No. XI. 

Peter is captured by pirates and carried to the Sultan of Babylon, 
where he is set over a lovely garden ; wandering through the alleys 
he sings No. XII. There he meets Sulima, the sultan’s daughter, 
who practises on him her arts of love. He is induced (and the less 
unwillingly that he believes Magelone to be dead) to fly with her 
in a ship she has had made ready. No. XIII is the pre-concerted 
signal by which he and Sulima were to meet ; but by the time she 
actually sings it he has repented, and is in a boat trying to escape ; 
he hears only scraps of it in the distance. No. XIV tells of his relief 
at being free. There are other incidents ; but eventually he finds 
Magelone at the cottage, spinning. In No. XV he sings their 
mutual joy. 
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TEXTUAL COMMENT 


Brahms set I-IV in July 1861 and V, VI in the following May, 
at Hamburg ; the rest in 1869. 

I. After a short fanfare the voice declaims what is practically 
the theme of Schumann Op. 25, No. 8, ‘ Gottes ist der Orient ’. 
On this trochaic metre supervenes (Berge und Auen) a cantering 
dactyl. After eleven bars of smooth contrast (Dann wdilt er), 
repeated a semitone higher, the last twenty-nine (from So bleibt) 
round it off with a swing. Not one of these songs is strophic, 
although Brahms seemed once to imply that he preferred that form. 
The first three notes for the voice (Eb, Bp, G) form a motto theme, 
repeated in XV in the same key and made much of in the accom- 
paniment, alluded to in II, especially in the second stanza, in III, 
V and X (in the minor). They occur at moments of confidence or 
resolution. 

II. The sharp (Dorian) sixth gives an archaic touch and the 
rising fourths (echoed in the accompaniment) a barbaric vigour. 
Hilflés is one of the things a translator can help out. In the last 
stanza the clattering passages a fraction behind the beat emphasize 
the truculence. 

III. A semi-orchestral introduction (clarinets, harp, pizzicato 
bass, perhaps) over six-four chords suggests excited suspense, which 
broadens out in staccato sighs and sobs (Ach, und fallt) with alter- 
nating major and minor. The passage at O hért mich has been said 
to recall ‘ Tristan’, Florestan’s aria in ‘ Fidelio’ and Schubert’s 
*‘Ganymed’. But the original form of it was a fall followed by a 
rise, and is it not possible, therefore, that Brahms in substituting a 
rise followed by its augmentation (du, Liebe) was incorporating a 
reference to Blumen bliihn (first stanza) to enhance the unity? In the 
closing six-bar symphony he waves a hand to Schumann. 

IV. Attention is seized at once by the clean, modest melody in 
the voice part and heightened by the imitation in bar 4, by the 
smooth counterpoint at Ruhm schien mir, and by the semitonal inner 
part (Ach, wer lést) distributed between the two hands. 

V. “ So” (first word) was added by the composer. The initial 
phrase gets its impetus from the triplets and contrary motion, which 
the staccato (Tief lag ich) increases. The shift, of a semitone, 
upwards at den késtlichen Wahn, downwards at mein schiichtern 
Gesicht, has its obvious purpose of climax or relapse. In I, at 
dann wahlt er, it extends to a whole passage (cp. VIII, nicht Hohn zu 
erleiden) ; sometimes (IX, Schweigt, ihr versteckten, X1, die Sonne 
neiget) it is just a mannerism. 
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VI. A sonatina in three movements, (1) Allegro, theme in the 
bass, contrasting declamatory section (Wie geht mir), (2) Poco sos- 
tenuto, three-four time, saraband movement, (3) finale with intro- 
duction (poco animato) and coda (Bring Liebe), which contains the 
Ach, wie bald sixths with new accent. 

VII. The five-bar theme is surrounded by four-bar and six-bar 
phrases to accentuate the peculiarity (compare the St. Antoni 
Variations and contrast the third Intermezzo, Op. 117). The 
identical repetition of words and music (Blick und Liacheln) is rare 
(cp. Schubert’s Wer nie sein Brod). 

VIII. The fretful semiquavers and dragging bass hint anxiety. 
The third stanza is a variation of the second, with the incidental 
result that Scherz comes as an anticlimax. With the return of the 
andante the anxiety turns, in the modified accompaniment, to 
impatience. 

IX. These words have been set by Spohr, Lachner, Franz and 
Berger. The tonic chord is not touched here until the concluding 
symphonies, where it has a new theme different alike from warbling 
birds and humming bees. The animato (the same modulation as in 
Schumann’s ‘ Widmung ’) is a variant of the adagio. 

X. Only this and XIII (‘ Sulima’) had titles in the edition 
Brahms used. An earlier one gave names to all except II (which is 
a quotation). A syncopated bass, rattling semiquavers, barracking 
triplets and a very instrumental voice-part provide, between them, 
an entirely credible tempest. 

XI. This is supposed to be sung by Magelone. The song would 
be strophic but for the third stanza (die Sonne) and some slight but 
telling variation of the last line. 

XII. So would this one, but for a parenthetic stanza (Gibt es), 
corresponding with the major bit of XI: which is not unnatural, 
since the other lover is pouring out the same misery. The Dorian 
sixth (E4) produces the rare effect of rosalia in a minor key. Stanza 3 
compensates this by going Phrygian (the Ap), and the last ends 
#olian (Ep). Altogether, his is a more learned kind of grief 
than hers. 

XIII. This song is alone in not, or hardly, modulating. 

XIV. The singer is pushed on to the platform by a well-wisher 
with four parting words ; hurls himself into it ( frisch—hebt—alles) ; 
recoils (neuem—-strebt) to collect his forces ; and at it again (wacht 
—neu Verlangen) over the leaping bass of the introduction and joyous 
reduplicated triplets—ten eloquent bars. Next a moment of 
reflection on all this (die Sterne . . . Fluth) bit by bit, with Dryden- 
Handel diapasons closing full in all four parts, a parenthesis (ich 
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rannte) in order to get on with the story, and the eloquence over 
again. As fine a three pages as anywhere in Brahms. The diapasons 
in new and newer forms are still busy in the C major episode when 
the tune with a coda comes back and puts a stop to it. 

XV. Suffers from its inordinate number of closes, half a dozen 
full and a dozen half-closes. This finale has somehow, like that in 
the ‘Enigma’ Variations, overstayed its welcome. The curtain 
could well have been rung down on XIV. 


ROMANTICISM 


J. L. Tiecx’s ‘ Wonderful Story of the Love of Magelone’ was his 
contribution to the Romance which in 1797 held artistic Europe in 
thrall. Brahms’s (not Tieck’s) title, ‘Romanzen aus Tiecks 
Magelone’, means therefore ‘The Story of Magelone, by Tieck, 
which belongs to the Romantic period.’ 

Romanticism began in England on the whole, with Scott, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats and Coleridge ; it affected Germany deeply, 
the chief names being Hardenberg (pen-name, Novalis), Hoffmann, 
Schlegel, Tieck, Fouqué and Chamisso ; France was hardly touched, 
but Hugo and Lamartine may be mentioned. Novalis—the name 
means “fallow land ”’—defined the epithet as “ what surprises 
pleasantly ”’ (auf angenehme Weise befremdet), the point being that 
the classics gave the less pleasure that they did not surprise. The 
** fallow ’’, the as yet untilled, was looked for and found in chivalry, 
the oriental, fairyland and the supernatural. These are accidents : 
the essential is that the classical stereotype was now somehow to be 
broken through. 

Literature, working in the medium of ideas that can be definitely 
called up by words, needs such accidents as material to work upon. 
But if music, whose medium is the relationship of tones to other 
tones then and there present, were to try to incorporate in its texture 
the results reached in other time or place—barbarian song, outworn 
liturgies, in short, the melodic pivots and leverage of some other 
civilization—it would do no more than confuse its own message. 
A bit of plain-chant, the Agincourt song, a fragment of Chinese 
tune can (as can the song of birds, the wail of wind, the thunder of 
tempest and the like) be quoted as pieces of local colour. But 
quotation goes only a little way in music ; for that is concerned solely 
with the present-day level of tonal experience and traditional skill 
into which quotation can enter only from outside. Quotation poses 
as part of the story “ about ” which music is talking, and which it is 
obvious that the music does not itself supply. It can’t. Music 
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—any art, in fact, gua that art—tells us not what we feel but how 
much we feel it. Those who want it to tell more are unconscious 
Gittites. 

It is of interest to inquire how the musicians set to work on this 
problem of pleasurable surprise which had been set by another art. 
As in Tudor times the florescence of the madrigals had lagged a 
generation behind that of the stage, so now, the zenith of roman- 
ticism being taken as 1800 for the poets, we may put it for the 
musicians at 1833 (which happens also to be the year of Brahms’s 
birth). In that year the young men were Gade 16, Franz 18, 
Wagner 20, Chopin and Schumann 23, Mendelssohn 24, Glinka 
and Berlioz 30. Gade was a fresh-minded landscape-painter-in- 
music, with pretty thougnts and an enviable technique—no more. 
Franz was what Aunt Judy called “ backward with being delicate ” 
(mentally and moraily) and lived in musical “ retreat”. Glinka, 
busy getting Russia right, had no time for the world at large. The 
others were all thinking seriously how to go on after the classics. 

Two did it in orchestration. Wagner, with tremendous grip, 
a master of large canvases, far from flouting tradition, plumbed the 
depths of that sea and, like Saraswati, brought back treasure trove. 
If one had to say in a single word what Wagner did, that word would 
be appoggiatura (Anglicé, a strong dissonance jammed on to the 
accent). Beethoven’s had been as strong at supreme moments 
(Adagio 1st Rasumovsky, Presto ninth Symphony, though Florestan’s 
air contains none) as they were scarce at others. Wagner’s ordinary 
conversation is full of them ; listen to any colloguy—-Wotan with 
Briinnhilde, Kurwenal with Tristan. But they jade the ear and 
defeat their purpose, which is, no doubt, why the classics eschewed 
them. 

Berlioz was passionately in love with both literature and music, 
and so had the mind that is typically suited for romance ; but also 
so passionately in love, that he never quite gave his whole attention 
to either. He valued the classics chiefly for what they were not 
trying to say—for their effects (not their structure), for climax (not 
lay-out), for colour (not line). But he did not miss their poesy, 
which he tried again and again to recapture: when he did—in 
‘ Faust’ (Marguerite), ‘ Les Troyens’ (the night) and ‘ L’Enfance 
du Christ’ (passim)—it was sporadic and inconclusive, however 
romantic. 

Chopin endorsed the classical tradition of harmony in four or 
three parts, but he believed in adumbration. The implications of his 
unfinished sentences are his triumphant substitutes for the puns and 
paradoxes of the classics. He is less of a raconteur than of an after- 
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dinner speaker : his skill in hitting the precise degree of allusiveness 
which shall leave everyone chortling and no one guessing is 
astonishing. If Mendelssohn said a thing three times it was, or was 
meant to be, true ; if Chopin has done that, he adds a fourth time, 
to disabuse his hearer of any such preconception. When in a mazurka 
he is talking his native language, instinct finds the matter and wit 
short-circuits the argument. When, in a nocturne perhaps, he is 
addressing European salons he concedes to their sentimentality a 
tune of childlike innocence and then, taking a leaf out of Hippo- 
kleides’s book, dances on the table with Lacedemonian gestures, 
till the ladies put up their fans and look through the sticks, murmuring 
“ Like water !”’ That is what Chopin makes of tradition. 

Mendelssohn painted miniatures as Schumann set mosaics : the 
purpose of both was to brighten the musical home and make their 
neighbours feel happy and natural by giving, Morris-like, the best 
workmanship they could. Mendelssohn, that Admirable Crichton, 
adorned whatever he touched. He has a light hand ; when some 
have despised his facile melody, it is possible that an arm has been 
pounding it out of shape, or that a right foot has been treading it 
to a jelly. He assumes quietly that there will be a happy issue out 
of all our afflictions if only we do not keep on making molehills into 
mountains. He never laughed at classic pomp and pride ; on the 
contrary, he did all he could to make the world aware of the riches 
it possessed in them. He could forgo the fame that awaits grand 
architectural design, and be content with building houses for people 
to live in where they could taste the romance of daily life. 

Schumann writes lyrics for voice or instrument, ranging from 
whimsies like Herbert’s altarpieces or the Syrinx of Theocritus to 
gems that may stand beside Housman’s ‘ Merry Guide ’ or a ‘ To—’ 
of Shelley. The new thing about them is the homely note—Pease- 
blossom is going about her household duties, Alice has dreamed her 
way through the Looking-Glass. The classical devices are still 
there—canon, fugue, formal variation, but they are less obtrusive 
and mingle more easily with what else is going. ‘ Mondnacht’, 
*‘ Auftrage ’, ‘ Du bist wie eine Blume ’, ‘ Im wunderschénen Monat 
Mai ’—how many there are of them, and of those other “ songs ”’, 
the pianoforte pieces, that just seize their moment and then sparkle 
on the forefinger of Time ! 

From Schumann we pass quite naturally to Brahms. For it is 
easy to feel, with a piece that we hear for the first time, (1) sure that 
it belongs to one of them or else to neither and (2) not sure which 
it belongs to. And what is Brahms, classic of classics, doing with 
Romance? Friedlander tells us, He assures us that the Magelone 
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‘‘ enwraps us in a mysterious wizardry that admits no clear, simple 
colours but speaks to us only in broken accents” (he does not say 
where these accents are to be found, and wizardry is not the only 
cause of such) ; that “‘ the fact that the popular element is excluded 
is due to the oriental tinge ” (but why oriental as between a youth 
of Provence and a lady of Naples?) ; that in No. VII “ Eastern 
music is to be found in the persistent five-bar rhythm ”’ (five-time is 
oriental, five-bar is chiefly Celtic) ‘ the many pedals” (the East 
has one drone, not many pedals, and the office of a pedal is to create 
suspense, that of a drone to maintain mood) “ and the dassi ostinati ” 
(the East having no bass can have no basso ostinato), “‘ and that in 
No. XIII the foreign tone characterizes the oriental Sulima, the 
same rhythm being kept in all the stanzas, the restless beat, thudding, 
breaking off, driving on” (this is more to the point; there is 
something in the leaping bass which suggests a string-drone). But 
all this romance and orientalism comes mainly from the titles : 
Romanzen, Sulima (of Babylon). 

Brahms chose the story of Magelone for its sincerity and inci- 
dentally, we may surmise, for the metrical variety of and in each 
poem, as we see by his use of various rhythms in song and stanza. 
He chose Love for the reason that he (like Housman) often chose 
Death, because these are, or can be, the two perfectly sincere 
moments of a lifetime. What the hopes and fears of two human 
beings wrapped up in each other did for him was to concrete the 
soluble melody-with-its-harmony that was in him into specific 
musical structures, as an acid precipitates an alkali. In like manner 
** Praise ’ had, for Bach, precipitated fiorttura and “‘ Sin’ chromatics, 
which had taken form in Magnificats and cantatas; and heroes 
and weaklings had written themselves on Wagner’s brain in musical 
phrases which became bone and sinew of his texture. For such 
minds local colour is neither here nor there : the case is too serious 
for that. 

For Brahms Tieck’s story simply rings true, and therefore he will 
put it into the truest music he knows. For a son of the eighteen- 
thirties and a grandson of the Viennese period that music will be 
“enlarged classic”? without pose or prejudice. Key has been 
broadened, of course, because that is a process constantly at work 
at all times: Wagner broadened it still more. Brahms’s special 
contribution is the perfection of the joinery, which prevents the 
new additions from distressing the ear. If this leaves the man who 
tries with words to describe the processes of tones very little to say, 
it is unfortunate, but it is not a reason for inventing programmatical 


explanations. The remedy is to sing the songs, absorb their matter, 
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and try to understand their manner. A singable translation of the 
words would be one step towards this. 


Tue Soncs TRANSLATED 
Nore 


Square brackets are repetitions of the composer’s own. 


Curly brackets are additions by the translator occasionally used instead 
of one of those repetitions. 


The quantities are indications for the singer as to how the words are 
to be underlayed ; and anyone who reads the verse, without singing it, 


must please imagine small changes that would be needed to make the 
lines run satisfactorily. 


Braums. ‘ MaceLone Lieper 
Op. 33.1. einen hat es noch gereut 


Glad was he who rode abroad, 
Proud the horse that bore him, 

When the spring was in the blood 
And the world before him. 


Valleys allure him, solitudes call, 
Girls whose simplicity’s all their adorning, 
Fresh as the morning : 
How he would love to be friends with it all ! 


Sights that approach and like shadows depart 
Rouse with their wayside fancies 
The frolic of youth in his heart. [bis 


Fame with her laurels dangles a prize, 
Love with his roses dazzles his eyes 
gages hee {upward and onward] 


to lofty emprise. 


Friends throng, their paeans raising, 
Foemen, dispraising, 
Malign him when they dare. [dis 
[Malign him, malign when they dare] 
But little he heeds, 
As he takes her he needs bis 
To his love [to his love] and his care. 


(» These translations are copyright. Singers wishi 


to use them and concert-givers 
ye to reproduce them in their programmes apply for permission to ‘ Music 
tters *. 
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The quarry he hunted, 
The danger confronted 
Stand now so plain ; 
The home that lamented 
And hardly consented 
Rejoices to welcome the boy back again. 
In years yet to be he shall show to his son 
The pride and the peril [the pride and the peril] of victory 
[of victory] won. 
So Age the touch [Age the touch] of Youth shall keep, 
A lantern [a lantern], warning [far] o’er the deep. 
[A lantern, warning o’er the deep.] 


Op. 33.2. Traun! Bogen und Pfeil 


Ha! Spearhead and mace 

Are weapons of might, 

And weaponless right [des 
May weep in disgrace. 


The noble of race, 

The first in the fight, 

No dangers affright [bis 
No terror dismays. 


Op. 33.3. Sind es Schmerzen 


Are they sweet, or are they bitter 
Thoughts, that now within me wake ? 
Olden hopes I cherish’d wither, 
New in thousand blossoms break. 


Through the twilight hours of waiting 
There are distant stars that shine ; 
Fear and hope are alternating — 
Will she, will she ne’er, be mine? 


Tears are here, they rose unbidden ; 
All is dark, no hope I see ; 

Not a gleam of all that hidden 
Fate the future holds for me. 


Beat on, my heart ; comfort is vain. 

Fill, eyes, with tears ; they cannot save. 
For joy is but bitt’rer pain, 

Life but a deeper grave. 
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How to endure it ? | 
How may I cure it ? 
I stand as in a dream. bis 


All my imagining 
Is hopeless raving. 
I know not what I am ! 





O hear me, ye pure constellations, 
You earth, in your carpet of green. 
O Love, that didst witness our troth 
Hear now, and establish my oath—} 
** Ere I forsake thee 
Death shall take me ” 
Ah! [Ah! Ah! ’Tis in the light]. 
’Tis in the light of her dear eyes alone 
That life and hope and happiness are one. 


Op. 33-4. Liebe kam aus fernen Landen 


Love set out from far-off regions, 
Silently, alone came she ; 
And the goddess beckoned me 
Bound my soul in sweet allegiance. _ [bis 


Slowly pain came near to try me, 
Tears made twilight in my eyes. 
** Has then Love no greater prize ?”’ 
Thought I. Why does joy go by me? 
[Why does joy go by me ?] 


** Long I seek thee, never find thee,”’ 
Spoke that vision of delight, 
** Hearts of men have felt my might, 
Feel it now relentless bind thee!” [dis 


Sped is all desire and wonder 
Down the wind, an empty voice. 
Fame’s a dream, a hollow noise 
Like the wave that breaks in thunder. 


Ah, then ! Shall she still enslave me, 
Bind me fast, as in a dream ? 


Through my brain sick fancies stream . . . 


No man, no man that can save me ! 


Dare I look into the mirror 
Hope holds up before my eyes ? 
Faith is only paltry lies ! 

Hope is only fleeting error ! 


bis 
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Bid thy heart not blench nor waver. 
Love shall give thee s to live ; 
And when Love has nought to give, 
Death shall be thy friend and saviour. [bis 


Op. 33.5. So willst du des Armen 


My hope has been answered, 

My dream has come true, then ! 
Why, all Nature sings— 

The brook’s merry babble 


How dare I believe it ! 
How shall I deserve it— 

This ecstasy ? [bis 
Oh, love is eternal, 








The echo of Ocean And life is the earnest 
The wood’s full-throated Of all it might be,— [bis 
carollings. . 


A life worth the living, 
A fame to be proud of, 
A name to defend. 
The doubt is departed 


My soul, long in prison, 

Afraid and confounded, 
Now walks in the light ; 

The sun from the heavens The danger defeated, 

Looks down and disperses At last is the long quest at 
The shadows of night. [dis an end. 


Op. 33.6. Wie soll ich die Freude 


So love was triumphant ! A joy passing measure ! 
What mortal can bear it? {This infinite treasure 
Can bear so immortal a treasure ?} 


But then when the rapture of first love is faded, 
The first flush forgotten, the sanctity jaded, 
We ask, as the bloom is beginning to droop 

How was it we planted and watered this hope ? 


And Time, when I am in this hollow, 
Moves on with heavy foot and slow ; 
But he takes wings, and I must follow 

His airy flight 
On pinion light 
When th’ hour has struck for Love to go. 


Bear it, my heart, and murmur not 
This joy that ends in pain ; 

Like melody [like melody] it dies away 
And never [never] comes again. 

Ah, how soon ! [ah, how soon] I have forgotten [ bi 
[Forgotten] what once I saw plain. os 


Move on, move upon your way, 
Move, resistless time : 

Fly apace ; to-morrow comes another day 
Here, as in another clime. 
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Time and I have been companions, 
Gloomy now, now gay ; 

And I hail this new adventure 
Wond’ring, waiting, come what may. 


For I know she loves, by token 
Of that glorious past ; 

That shall sane me, that sustain me 
Long as life shall last. _ [bis 


Look, the sky is brighter glowing, 
See, the stream is broader flowing ! 

Broad if the current be, strike for the shore 
[For life will be over] 

Life will be over when love is no more. 


See, the stream is broader flowing ! 
Broad if the current be, 

Strike for the shore, 

Strike for the further shore 

Bend to the oar 
For life will be over, for life will be over 
For life will be over when love is no more 





. For life will be over when love, when love is no more. ] 


Op. 33.7. War es dir 
Were they thine, these lips of mine adventured ? 
And didst thou that trembling kiss receive ? 
Is there any rapture earth can give 
Like the flash of light When our spirits, mine and thine, 
encounter’d 
In that touch my very soul was centred 
At the mimént whén—into life I entered. 


For those eyes of thine spoke clear their secret, 
As the heart within had meant it ; 
And the smile they gave mé 
Will never leave me. 
Mine, beneath their flashes 
Droop’d with falt’ring lashes 


While the air around was ringing 
With sound of happy singing, 
Songs that love invented. 


Stars her ¢yés were, sparkling in heaven 
And dimples cradled her hair of gold. 
I remember when she spoke 
In words that never can be told i 
All the longing her voice awoke. 


r Look, the sky is brighter glowing, 7 
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That kiss! Thine were those lips, 
And thine the panting breath. 
If death came, I should live once more 


And take my life as a débt I owed to death. 


Op. 33.8. Wir mussen uns trennen 


I’m bound on a journey ; 
Good-bye to lute-playing. 
That she should be happy 
Were dearer than anything. 
{I welcome what fate shall bring. } 


My duty, my honour, 
They call me to come 
And safeguard the booty 
I bear with me home. 


The sun glances gaily 
On hauberk and shield 
In arms for my lady 
I challenge the opén field. 
{I conquer, or die, but not yield. } 


Then come my proven armour 
That oft I donned in play, 

You brought me my good fortune, 
Now prosper hers to-day 


I plunge in the thick of the fighting, 
And hail with a shout the unknown ; 
For many have sunk in the torrent, 
But those that have breasted the current 
Are few, and the brave alone. 


Then ho ! for the battle to win me a name, 

For mortal the fight, but immortal the fame ; 

Who'd be, like a craven, afraid of the shame 
{And find no delight in the zest of the game ?} 


Night, furl your pennons ; pack, clouds, away ; 
Till, faintly dawning 
The harbingers of morning 

Lead in the golden day 

[Lead in the golden, the golden day.] 
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Op. 33.9. Ruhe Stissliebchen 
Rest now, my darling, 
Rest where the cool green shades invite ; j 
The whisp’ring grass of the meadow 
Shall lull thee to sleep in the shadow, 
And Love keep watch all night. 
Dark shadows fall, 
Drowsy voices call, 
Love is all in all 
[Love is near, and Love is all.] 


Birds in the treetops, be silent, 
Disturb not my love where she lies. 
Now hush’d is the woodland riot, 
The evening chorus is quiet. 
My darling can close her eyes. 
Nature lies asleep 
On vale and slope and steep, 
Love his watch shall keep. 
[Love his watch and ward shall keep]. 


Sing, sing on, you happy voices, 
Murmur on as ever, you chafing, hurrying stream. 
Let your springtime fancies, 
Let your loveladen glances 
Blend melodious in her dream. 
Flow’rs in the morning breeze 
Shall awake to the hum of bees, 
And Love lie in slumber deep, 
Still dreaming on to their harmonies. 


VERZWEIFLUNG 


Op. 33.10. So ténet denn 


The fury and spite of the billow, 

{That stern and implacable foe}, 
O’erwhelms me and drags me below ; 
Misfortune that hath not his fellow [bis 

Pursues me wherever I go 
[wherever I go]. 


I laugh as the lightning increases, 
I mock at the mountainous seas ; 
The great rocks may grind me in pieces 


And never [and never] a hope for me. 
[And never hope for me.] 
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No whining—what though I must perish, 
And sink evermore in the main, 

What though the one face that I cherish 
I never shall look on again ! 


The sky will spit lightning and thunder, 
The billows in spindrift be toss’d, [bis 
The rocks cragh splitting asunder 
{The ship and my hépes go under} 
I am as a man that is lost 
[as a man that is lost]. 


Op. 33.11. Wie schnell verschwindet 


How bright the glory, how brief the stay, 
How dim the glamour of yesterday ! 

The rose shone fair in the morning light, 
And now ’tis withered in one short night. 


So rise life’s billows and fall again, 

Forever changing, and all in vain, 
{Forever changing, forever the same} 

For suns must set and roses fade 

And day’s warm lustre be chill’d in shade. 


Dark seas roll o’er us where nought can save 
Eternal love from the gulfing wave ; 

We taste the bliss and ff turns to woe, 

The craft makes shipwreck, the light burns low. 


{This bleak ravine and barren height} 
Appal me, wrapt in dismal night ; 
My own dear country is lost to sight. 


Op. 33.12. Muss es eine Trennung geben 


Must we part, and in the parting 
Break the hearts that plighted troth ? 
Is that all we ask of living ? 
Death were happier for both ! 


When I hear the shepherd piping 
All that pain comes back to me ; 

When I watch the glowing sunset 
All my fancy flies to thee. 


Is then love an idle fancy ? 

Can [it be that] it needs must end in grief ? 
Had I never loved, it might be 

I had found in hope relief. 
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All delight is gone for ever, 
Hope is only in the grave ; 
There my heart shall lay its sorrow, 
All I am, and all I have. [bis 


SULIMA 


Op. 33.13. Geliebter, wo zauderst 


Where art thou, my darling ? I hear thé sad tale 

That throbs in the tones of the sweet nightingale, 
And think of my dear. 

I hear thé tréés whisp’ring at rise of the sun, 

And telling the dreams they have had, one by one ; 
’Tis his voice I hear. 


If only he knew it, my heart how it throbs 

With shudders and rapture, with laughter and sobs, 
He’d hasten to find me and fly with me forth 

In silence of night to the ends of the earth. [dis. 


The sails now are filling ; what is there to fear ? 
Just over the water that country is near 
[that country is near] 
But what is the country ? Be that as it may 
*Tis we that shall follow and Love find the way. 
[and Love find the way]. 


The waves too are happy, they dance and they sing 

As if they were full of the comfort they bring ; 

And when they grow gurlie, they call him to come 

And sail in their company, voyaging home. [ bis 


Op. 33.14. Wie froh und frisch 
The air is bright, the earth is new, 
My fears are all departed, 
The hopes that bore me up were true ; 
I face the future singlehearted. 


The patient stars look from on high 
And tip the waves with gold. 
[Tip the waves with gold] 
But giddy youth has no reply 
To majesty so old. 


I waken from passions 
That held all my life in fee, 
And linger here, in impatience 


vy © 


To reach the larid whéfe"I“long to be. 
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To that land voices call me 
With séngs, 4s long ago I knew them ; 
In each star I seem to see 
Her look kindly déwn upon me 
{And beckon me and lead me to them. } 


Bear me on, ye waves to land 
Where there is no more separating ! 

On the threshold I shall seé hér stand 
Lead me, lead me on to whére my léve is waiting 
Lead me, speed me where my love is waiting. 


Op. 33.15. Treue Liebe dauert lange 


Faithful love is long enduring 

Love outlasts fall many a troubled hour. 
Not a doubt nor fear can shake her 
And if danger overtake her 

No defeat her soul can quell or overpower. 


Love amid the battle’s fury 
Never wavers, never flies ; 

Ev’n on Death, when he approaches 
Still she looks with fearless eyes. 


Love, where cloud and mist encircle. 
And take pris’nér thé mind 
And senses blind 
Love is there, and in a moment 
At her touch a ray of hdpe léaps to birth, 
And a breath of spring fills all the earth. 


Achiev’d is the triumph of Love over Fate 
And joy is the crown of a sorrow as great. 
This heavenly joy, ineffable joy, 
This holy, ineffable, heavenly joy. 
It calms in a moment the care-stricken heart. 
In a moment 
A triumph over Fate [dis 
Achieving a triumph of Love over Fate 
A triumph over Fate 
The joy that is crown of a sorrow as great, 
Achieving a triumph of Love over Fate. 


Faithful love meets ev’ry danger 
And joy is the crown of a sorrow as great, 
This holy, unutterable, heavenly joy. 
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MONTEVERDI AND THE ORCHESTRA 
By J. A. Westrup 


Poputar text-books speak of Monteverdi as a pioneer of orchestra- 
tion. The legend, so comfortably repeated by people who have 
never seen a single bar of Monteverdi’s work, was gently disposed 
of by Parry in a paper read to the Musical Association in 1916. 
But he did not explore all the implications and weaknesses of the 
legend ; and even if he had, papers read before learned societies 
have a way of evading the authors of popular text-books. What is 
the foundation of this doctrine of pioneering? It consists mainly 
of two works—the opera ‘ Orfeo’, composed in 1607, and the 
dramatic scena ‘ Il combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda ’, written 
in 1624 and published in the first part of the ‘ Madrigali guerrieri 
et amorosi’ (1638). Of Monteverdi’s other operas only two survive 
complete, ‘Il ritorno d’Ulisse in patria’ (1641) and ‘ L’incoro- 
nazione di Poppea’ (1642)—both written for performance at Venice 
and both demanding merely strings and continuo. ‘ Arianna’ 
(1608) has disappeared except for the heroine’s lament. Contem- 
porary evidence says that this was accompanied by “ viole et 
violini ”“) but the text that has come down to us provides only a 
single line for continuo. In Monteverdi’s madrigals and concerted 
pieces the instrumental parts consist generally of strings—sometimes 
a pair of violins added to the voices, sometimes an accompaniment 
in as many as six parts. An exception is ‘ A quest’ olmo’ in the 
seventh book, which includes parts for two flutes. There is little 
material here for considering Monteverdi as an orchestrator. We 
are bound to fall back on ‘ Orfeo’ and the ‘ Combattimento ’, the 
first for its use of a large number of different instruments, the second 
for its special directions for string playing. But we may also take 
into account some of the more elaborate church music—the seven- 
part ‘ Magnificat’, with an orchestra of two violins, three cornetts, 
two flutes, two recorders, two trombones, cello and organ; the 
* Sonata sopra Sancta Maria’, with parts for eight string and wind 
instruments and continuo ; and the ‘ Vespro della Beata Vergine ’, 
for six voices, cornetts, strings and trombones. 

® Solerti, ‘ Gli albori del melodramma ’, Vol. I, p. 99. 
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First of all we may consider ‘ Orfeo’. The published score, 
which first appeared in 1609, gives at the beginnning a list of the 
instruments required. It has often been reproduced. Here it is : 


Duoi Gravicembani 

Duoi contrabassi de Viola 

Dieci Viole da brazzo 

Un Arpa doppia 

Duoi Violini piccoli alla Francese 
Duoi Chitaroni 

Duoi Organi di legno 

Tre bassi da gamba 

Quattro Tromboni 

Un Regale 

Duoi Cornetti 

Un Flautino alla Vigesima seconda 
Un Clarino con tre trombe sordine. 


A glance at the score shows that this list is not quite complete. 
There should be five trombones, three chitaroni and two flautini, 
and at the end of Act IV we find both chitaront and ceteront. 
Otherwise the list is reliable, though the order in which the instru- 
ments appear seems capricious. Before we consider how these 
instruments were used, it is essential to know what they were ; 
and this is the more important as some of the names have too often 
been misinterpreted. Here is a translation : 


2 harpsichords 

2 double basses 
10 “ violins ” (of various sizes) 

1 double harp 

2 little violins on the French model 
2 bass lutes (actually 3) 

2 chamber organs 

3 bass viols 

4 trombones (actually 5) 

1 reed organ 

2 cornetts 

1 little recorder (actually 2) 

1 first trumpet with 3 muted trumpets. 


The plural, ceteroni, also implies at least two bass cithers. 
Neither the keyboard instruments nor the lutes require comment, 
though it may be worth pointing out that the contrast between the 
chamber organs with flue stops and the reed organ lies not only 
in the tone quality but also in the reed organ’s powers of crescendo 
and diminuendo. The double harp is defined by Praetorius‘ as one 


(2) * Syntagma Musicum ’, Vol. II, p. 56. The appearance of the double harp is 
exactly what one would expect from the name. It consists actually of two frames, with 
the vertical sides adjacent, and stands about five feet high. 
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possessing all the semitones ; he adds a picture of this cumbrous 
but useful instrument. The cither was distinguished from the lute 
by its flat back. The string instruments have been variously 
interpreted ; but there is actually no difficulty in naming them. 
The ten viole da brazzo are all members of the violin family. I have 
therefore translated them by the generic term “ violins ”, using the 
word in the sense that was current in France and England in the 
seventeenth century—in the “ vingt-quatre violons du Roi” and 
Charles II’s “ 24 violins”. The long-enduring and extraordinarily 
widespread belief that the viola da braccio (to give it its normal 
spelling) was the name of the tenor viol has been responsible for a 
misunderstanding of the foundation of Monteverdi’s orchestra in 
* Orfeo’. The third edition of‘ Grove’ repeats the error. We read : 
“Tenor viol (Ital. viola da braccio), as its Italian name implies, is 
held by the arm”. This is quite incorrect. The tenor viol, like 
every other member of the viol family except the violone, is held 
between the knees; the generic term of this family is therefore 
viola da gamba. The term viola da braccio is the generic name of the 
violin family, since the smaller members of that family are held on 
the arm. The distinction between the two families is quite clearly 
made by Praetorius. Directions in the score of ‘ Orfeo’ give us 
further enlightenment about the nature of the ten instruments 
employed. A ritornello at the beginning of Act II requires two 
violint ordinari da braccio and one basso de viola da braccio ; interludes 
in Orpheus’s address to Charon in Act III are provided by two 
violins and a basso da brazzo ; a viola da braccio basso is specified in 
Act IV. These indications are sufficient to determine the outer 
members of the family. The instrument described variously as the 
basso de viola da braccio, basso da brazzo and viola da braccio basso is the 
cello. We find it prescribed also in the three pieces of church music 
mentioned above. In the ‘ Magnificat’ the lowest part, in the bass 
clef, is marked simply viola da brazzo. In the ‘ Sonata sopra Sancta 
Maria’ there are three string parts ; the two highest are marked 
violino da brazzo, the third, in the bass clef, viola da brazzo, as in the 
* Magnificat’. In the ‘ Vespro della Beata Vergine’ there are six 
string parts—two violini da brazzo in the treble clef, and four viole da 
brazzo in the soprano, alto, tenor and bass clefs. 

The string writing is in five parts. The two upper parts, written 
either in the treble or soprano clef, are for violins ; the lowest part 
is for cello. What are the two intermediate parts? They are 

~ , ' ial 
clear are Gerald Hayes * Musical Instruments and their Music, 1900-1750 Vol. IL 
and Percy Scholes’s ‘ The Oxford Companion to Music ’. 
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written in the alto and tenor clefs respectively. We may compare 
the score of the ‘ Combattimento’, which is written for “ quattro 
viole da brazzo, Soprano, Alto, Tenore et Basso ’’, and conclude that 
the inner parts in ‘ Orfeo ’ were played respectively by the viola and 
the obsolete tenor violin, which was tuned a fifth lower. This would 
please those who deplore the disappearance of the tenor violin and 
chortle every time it is mentioned in records of the past. But in 
actual fact the fourth line in ‘ Orfeo’ nowhere goes below the 
viola’s bottom C and in spite of the difference of clef may well have 
been played by the viola. Clefs, it should be noted, are not a safe 
guide to the size of instrument. The two upper parts for violins are 
noted, as we have seen, both in the treble and in the soprano clef. 
In the ‘ Combattimento ’ the indication “‘ Soprano, Alto, Tenore et 
Basso ”’ would lead us to assume four different instruments—violin, 
viola, tenor violin and bass ; and this might appear to be confirmed 
by the clefs employed—treble, mezzo-soprano, tenor and bass. 
But the two upper parts are both marked violino, and the third, 
marked viola da brazzo, is clearly a viola part. It is also worth 
remarking that Praetorius, writing in 1619, describes as the tenor 
viola da braccio what we call the viola. The instrument a fifth below 
this—the “‘ true tenor ’”’—has to share with the cello the title of 
bass viola da braccio. We may reasonably assume, then, that the two 
middle parts in ‘ Orfeo’ were both played by violas. 

The distribution of the ten string instruments among the five 
parts is a simple matter. The ritornello to Orpheus’s song ‘ Vi 
ricorda, o bosch’ ombrosi ’ in Act II is headed : “ Fu sonato questo 
Ritornello di dentro da cinque Viole da braccio, un contrabasso, 
duoi Clavicembani & tre chitarroni.” This means one instrument 
to each part—two violins, two violas and one cello. It follows that 
when all the strings were used each part was doubled. Compare 
the ‘ Ballo delle ingrate’, where Monteverdi requires five vtole da 
braccio, one harpsichord 2nd one lute, but adds that the instruments 
may be doubled if the performance is to take place in a large hall, 
The only place in ‘ Orfeo ’ where a different arrangement of parts is 
conceivable is in the grave sinfonia in Act III which begins : 





(® The string writing in this work is in four parts. We must su either that one 
of the parts was dou or that the fifth viola da braccio was a contrabass. 
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Here the top part is in the alto clef and the next three are in the 
tenor ; it is possible therefore that all these four parts were played 
by violas, which would produce a rich and solemn effect and one 
worth mentioning in a study of Monteverdi’s use of the orchestra. 
But the score contains no indications to this effect ; and since clefs 
are an uncertain guide and neither of the two upper parts goes 
below the violin’s G, it is impossible to be positive. There is 
a somewhat similar change of clefs in the ‘Ballo delle 
ingrate ’. 

Three other types of string instrument appear in the ‘ Orfeo ° list 
as well as the ten viole da braccio. They are the two double basses, 
the three bass viols and the two little “‘ French” violins. The double 
basses were almost certainly double-bass viols or violoni. In the 
sinfonia in the third act, quoted above, the score definitely prescribes 
“un contra basso de Viola da gamba”. Compare the directions in 
the ‘ Combattimento ’ for ‘‘ quattro viole da brazzo, Soprano, Alto, 
Tenore et Basso, et contrabasso da Gamba, che continuera con il 
Clavicembano ”’.*) The violoni, descending to low D, would play 
an octave below the cellos. The normal string ensemble in ‘ Orfeo ’ 
consists therefore of violins, violas, cellos and violoni. Apart from the 
fact that the writing is in five parts it is the same as the string body 
employed by Bach and Handel and their contemporaries. The bass 
viols and the “ French”’ violins do not belong to this ensemble. 
There is no precise indication of what the bass viols are to do until 
we come to a chorus at the end of Act III, where they are associated 
with the wind ensemble of five trombones and organs of both kinds. 
But in the seventeenth century no precise indication would have 
been required. The bass viol was a continuo instrument and would 
have played the bass line throughout the recitatives and songs, except 
where Monteverdi expressly asks for the cello or for the organ 
unsupported by a string instrument. The two “ French” violins 
are used only once—in a pastoral ritornello at the beginning of Act IT. 
The very next ritornello prescribes “duoi Violini ordinarii da 
braccio”’. The “ French ” violins cannot therefore be the same as 
the ordinary violins ; moreover they are described in the initial 
list as “‘ piccoli”. The violino piccolo must be Praetorius’s “ klein 
Discant-Geig ”, tuned a fourth above the ordinary violin. The 
indication “ alla Francese ” has tempted some to suppose that the 
instrument was the same as the French pochette, or “ kit”, as it was 
called in England. But that would hardly be a suitable instrument 
for the theatre ; and as its lowest note was G on the second line 


is ‘) Compare too the ‘ Vespro della Beata Vergine ’, where the bass line is played by 
Trombone, Contrabasso da gamba, et Viola da brazzo ”’. 
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of the treble stave it could not have played the second part in this 
ritornello, which goes down to middle C. 

The wind instruments can be briefly dealt with. The flautino 
alla vigesima seconda is a little recorder. Praetorius gives the Italian 
name for the recorder as flauto, and for the transverse flute as traversa 
or fifaro. In the ‘ Magnificat’ already referred to Monteverdi 
makes an explicit distinctic between fifara and flauto; and in the 
madrigal ‘ A quest’ olmo ’ ... the seventh book he writes for flautino 
o fifara. The expression alla vigesima seconda means three octaves 
above, just as the “ fifteenth ” on the organ is two octaves above 
normal pitch. 8 ft. C on the organ is the one below the bass stave ; 
three octaves above this would bring us to C on the third space of 
the treble stave. This interpretation, which is to be found in 
Goldschmidt’s ‘ Studien zur Geschichte der italienischen Oper im 17. 
Jahrhundert ’, finds confirmation in Praetorius, who, in a note on 
the ranges of the various recorders, uses the organ nomenclature of 
8 ft. and 4 ft. pitch, and so on. He describes in fact a “ Discant 
Flét ” with 1 ft. C as its lowest note and a compass reaching fourteen 
notes above this. The only place in ‘ Orfeo’ where the flautino 
alla vigesima seconda is actually prescribed is in the pastoral chorus 
and ballet ‘ Lasciate i monti’ in the first act. The range of the 
highest part is from G above middle C to A a ninth higher. If we 
suppose that the flautino played an octave above the sopranos and 
first violins, this part lies within the compass of Praetorius’s “ Discant 
Flét”’. The same instrument will do for the ritornello for two 
flautini in Act II, where the lowest written note is middle C. If this 
piece had been intended to be played at the written pitch Monteverdi 
would presumably have indicated flauti, not flautini. The instrument 
with middle C as its lowest note is called by Praetorius “ Tenor 
Flét”’. 

The cornetts require no comment. They are the normal 
instruments of the family. Nor do the trombones. But a word is 
needed about the trumpets. They have to play only in the opening 
Toccata, where the five lines of the score are labelled “ Clarino, 
Quinta, Alto e basso, Vulgano, Basso”’. The piece begins thus : 





Clarino 





om t 2 |JITS 


Basso 


@ i.e. c” or 1 ft. C. 
Vol. XXI. 
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Prere 





Above it is the inscription : “‘ Toccata che si suona avanti il levar de 
la tela tre volte con tutti li stromenti, & si fa un Tuono pid alto 
volendo sonar le trombe con le sordine ”.() These directions have 
occasioned some speculation ; but they are actually neither obscure 
nor difficult. First for the muted trumpets. The key of the piece 
is C major. Praetorius, writing in 1619, says that the normal pitch 
of the trumpet has hitherto been D, but that in recent years the 
custom has grown up in court orchestras of making it in C or alter- 
natively lengthening the D trumpet by the addition of a crook. 
Clearly, then, the Mantuan court had a set of C trumpets. The 
effect of inserting a mute, however, was to raise the pitch a tone. 
A later authority, J. E. Altenburg, writing in 1795, says of the 
trumpet mute that “ wenn es unten in die Trompete gesteckt wird, 
so giebt es ihr nicht nur einen ganz andern, fast einer Oboe ahnlichen 
Klang, sondern erhéhet ihn, wenn er gut gedrechselt ist, auch um 
einen ganzen Ton”. It seems clear, then, that Monteverdi's 
toccata is to be played normally on trumpets in C ; but if the three 
muted trumpets are to be used, then the clarino, which is apparently 
not muted, will have to be in D and the rest of the orchestra will 
have to play in that key too. The clarino is not, of course, a different 
instrument from the three trombe. The term denotes the highest 
register of the trumpet and was consistently so used until the practice 
and the art of using that register declined. Monteverdi’s clarino part 
is not particularly exacting, as clarino parts go. The highest note is 
A above the stave—the thirteenth harmonic. Still, its execution 
demands a considerable standard of accomplishment. The parts 
for the three trombe, on the other hand, are perfectly simple, con- 
sisting merely of reiterated notes on the lower harmonics, from the 
eighth (c’’) downwards. 


‘” “ Toccata, which is played three times before the rise of the curtain with all the 
instruments ; and it is formed a tone higher if it is desired to use the trumpets with 
mutes.” 

(®) * Versuch einer Anleitung zur heroisch-musikalischen Trompeter- und Pauker- 
Kunst’, p. 86. ‘* When it is stuck into the bottom of the trumpet it not only gives it an 
entirely different tone, almost like that of the oboe, but also, if it is well turned, raises the 
pitch as much as a whole tone.” Altenburg describes the mute as made of wood. So 
does Mersenne in his ‘ Harmonie universelle’ (1636), adding that it was pierced from 
end to end. His account suggests that its original use was dictated by military expe- 

i : “Or Pon use de cette Sourdine, quand on ne veut pas que la Trompette 
s’entende du lieu ot sont les ennemis, comme il arrive aux siéges des villes, & lors que 
l’on veut desloger ”. Examples of parts for muted trumpets, and also muted trombones, 
are to be found in the works of Buxtehude. 
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The range of these parts, like that of the clarino, is indicated by 
the names prefixed to them in the score. They belong properly to 
the technical vocabulary of trumpet-playing. They seem to have 
been assigned originally to particular harmonics, and then by 
extension to have been applied to parts written round these har- 
monics. The names vary in different authorities, but their signi- 
ficance is similar. The following table shows the names as given in 
Fantini’s ‘Modo per imparar a sonare di tromba’ (1638), 
Praetorius’s ‘Syntagma Musicum’ (1619) and Speer’s ‘ Grund- 
richtiger Unterricht der musikalischen Kunst’ (1687), together with 
the range or harmonics to which they were applied: 


Fantini Praetorius Speer 
I. — Clarin Clarin ec toc” 
2. Quinta Principal (Quinta) Prinzipal g 
3. Toccata —_— — e 
4. Striano Alter-Bass Mittelstimme c’ 
5. Vurgano Volgan Faulstimme g 
6. Basso Bass (Grob) Grob ¢ 
7. Sotto Basso Fladdergrob Flattergrob C 


Reference to the opening bars of Monteverdi’s toccata, quoted above, 
will show that the registers employed are Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5 and 6 and 
that the names are the same as in Praetorius. Praetorius’s in- 
formation about the behaviour of Nos. 5 and 6 also conforms with 
Monteverdi’s practice. ‘‘ Volgan”’, he says, “ helt die Quintam uber 
den Bass oder Grob, und bleibt allzeit in einem Thon, nemblich im g. 
Grob ist der rechte Bass und Fundament, bleibt auch allzeit in 
einem, als nemblich in ¢c, auff vicr Fuess Thon.” An example of 
six-part trumpet writing in Speer is on the same lines. Faulstimme 
and Grob reiterate g and ¢ respectively, while the range of Prinzipal 
and Mittelstimme is similar to that of Monteverdi’s Quinta and 
Alto e basso. 

Monteverdi’s toccata has sometimes been regarded as an 
extremely novel and extremely daring piece of music. In the ‘ Oxford 
History of Music’ Parry says : 


In his manner of dealing with this prelude, Monteverde shows 
his keen perception of appropriate effect. He had no models, but 
he evidently felt that the function of such an introduction was to 


(*) ** Volgan holds the fifth above the bass or Grob, and remains all the time on one 
note, namely g. Grob is the proper bass and fundamental ; peeapngen wep ot 


on one note, namely 4 ft. ¢.” I quote from Bernoulli’s reprint, means 
literally “ coarse ”—presumably a reference to the tone of the hn 
Speer’s Faulstimme. Praetorius’s description of the functions of and Alter-Bass is 


os but lucid, but their relationship is exactly illustrated in his elaborate setting 
ulci iubilo ’ in ‘ Polyhymnia Panegyrica’. 
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arrest the attention ; and to attain this he simply made the move- 
ment a rugged cacophonous fanfare of trumpets, accompanied by a 
persistent reiteration in the bass of the ground note of the harmony 
and the fifth above. 


In his paper ‘ The Significance of Monteverde’ he maintains that 
the piece “ indicates an extraordinary vivacity of mind” ; it is 
** one of the most quaintly barbarous pieces of music in existence ”’. 
Pruniéres, in ‘ La Vie et l’ceuvre de Claudio Monteverdi’, waxes 
enthusiastic : 


C’est un morceau magnifique a quatre parties au rythme 
impérieux et saccadé. . . . Ce morceau avec ses traits en séquences, 
ses sonneries joyeuses, est trés caractéristique de la maniére instru- 
mentale de Monteverdi. 


These criticisms are beside the mark. The piece is neither barbaric 
nor particularly characteristic of Monteverdi. It is simply a piece 
of five-part trumpet music of a kind that must often have been heard 
in Italian courts on festal occasions. Guarini’s comedy ‘ L’idropica’, 
which was performed at the same festival as ‘ Arianna’ and for 
which Monteverdi set the prologue, seems to have been preceded 

by a piece of a similar kind. The contemporary account says: ~ 


Si diede dalla parte di dentro del palco il solito segno del suono 
delle trombe, e nel cominciar 4 suonar la terza volta spari con 
tanta velocita in un batter di ciglia la gran cortina, che copriva il 
palco, ch’ancorch’ ella s’alzasse in alto, pochi furono quelli, che 
s’avvidero come elle fusse sparita.‘ 


Observe here, as in ‘ Orfeo ’, the threefold performance of the intro- 
ductory fanfare ; observe, too, the reference to “ il solito segno ”’. 
The term “toccata” also has its parallel in the Elizabethan 
“ tucket ” (etymologically the same word), which was also played 
on trumpets. 


Monteverdi’s toccata is therefore a normal piece of five-part 
trumpet writing of a festive character, for which abundant parallels 
from the same period could doubtless be supplied if the written 
texts had survived. The reason why he prescribes only four trumpets 
(one clarino and three muted trombe) is probably the limitation of 


(4) Follino, ‘ Compendio delle sontuose feste fatte l’anno M.DC.VIII. nella Citta 
di Mantova’ (1608), p. 74. “ The usual signal from the trumpets was given from the 
back of the stage ; and as they began to play for the third time, in the twinkling of an 
eye the great curtain which covered the stage disappeared with such velocity that although 
it rose aloft there were few who perceived how it had disappeared.” Botstiber, in his 
* Geschichte der Ouvertiire ’, p. 17, wrongly quotes this as though it applied to‘ Arianna ’. 
It is, of course, probable that ‘ Arianna ’ was introduced in the same way. 
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the forces at his disposal ; or else the list is faulty here as in the 
number of trombones. In any case there is no difficulty about the 
fifth part, since the piece is directed to be played by all the instru- 
ments. Goldschmidt doubted whether it was so played, in view of 
the fact that it was obviously written for trumpets. But there is no 
reason to reject the direction “con tutti li stromenti”’ ; and it is 
interesting to notice that when Monteverdi used the piece again, 
as an accompaniment to the choral ‘ Vespro della Beata Vergine ’, 
he arranged it for strings, doubled by cornetts and trombones. 
There is therefore no difficulty in scoring the toccata in ‘ Orfeo’. 
The five parts will be divided among the strings as in the string 
ritornellos. The two upper parts will be doubled by cornetts, if 
players are available, and the three lower ones by trombones. 
Recorders will double the top line an octave higher ; lutes, harpsi- 
chords, organs and harp will take charge of the continuo. Why a 
piece consisting of a reiteration of the chord of C major should strike 
Parry as cacophonous it is difficult to say. But enough of controversy. 

If we group the ‘ Orfeo’ orchestra according to departments 
we may present it thus : 


2 treble recorders 

2 cornetts 

4 trumpets (3 muted) 
5 trombones 





2 piccolo violins 

4 violins (2 first, 2 second) 
4 violas (2 first, 2 second) 
2 cellos 

2 violon 

3 bass viols 





3 bass lutes 

2 bass cithers 

1 double harp 
2 harpsichords 
2 organs 

1 reed organ. 


This gives us a total of 41 ; but it does not follow that this represents 
the number of players. It was quite common at this time for wind- 
players to be expert on several instruments, and we may reasonably 
allow for a certain amount of doubling. The violini piccoli, too, 
would almost certainly be played by two of the ordinary violinists, 
and one player could alternate between the reed organ and one 
of the ordinary organs. Similarly lutes and cithers could easily be 
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interchanged. A glance at the list will show how exaggerated has 
been the plea so often advanced for “ modernizing” Monte- 
verdi’s orchestra. Apart from the cornetts, which not even 
Arnold Dolmetsch seems to have succeeded in reviving, there is no 
instrument here which does not exist to-day or cannot easily and 
effectively be replaced by its modern equivalent. Thanks to 
Dolmetsch’s pioneer work the recorder is largely cultivated 
nowadays, and there should be no serious difficulty in finding a 
couple of players. Modern trumpets will sound different from 
Monteverdi’s but are perfectly capable of playing his parts. The 
trombone remains unchanged throughout the centuries. The 
cornetts are certainly a problem. When I scored the work for 
performance at Oxford in 1925 I replaced them in the symphonies 
by oboes and clarinets together and in the solo passages by clarinets 
alone ; but I never felt this was an ideal solution, though the 
clarinets by themselves certainly sounded reasonable. The difficulty 
in the wind symphonies is to find something that will blend with the 
five trombones. Hans Redlich, who prepared a faithful edition in 
1936, used oboes, on the ground that their tone is the nearest 
approach to that of the cornetts ; but that I am inclined to doubt. 
It should not be beyond the ingenuity of instrument-makers to 
invent something that would at the same time successfully imitate 
the tone of the cornett and be easy for the player of some modern 
instrument to master. 

Monteverdi’s title as a pioneer of orchestration seems to rest 
first upon his choice of instruments, secondly upon the use made of 
them. The first ground may be quickly disposed of. There can 
hardly be any question of choice. At this time every nobleman 
maintained as many instrumental players as he could afford or as he 
thought consistent with his dignity. The Duke of Mantua was 
clearly a person of substance. His household musicians were 
numerous. They were at Monteverdi’s disposal for the performance 
of ‘ Orfeo’, and what else could the composer do but use them ? 
The forces employed are sometimes referred to as a haphazard 
collection of instruments. They are anything but that. The 
orchestra did not yet exist as a standard organism, but various groups 
of instruments were regularly associated together—notably the 
violin family, the trumpets and the cornetts and trombones. In 
addition there was a whole department of instruments associated 
with the continuo—bass viol, lute, harpsichord, organ and harp. 
There was therefore nothing remarkable in the orchestra assembled 
for the performance of ‘ Orfeo’. Similar collections of instruments 
are to be found plentifully in the dramatic and concert works of the 
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end of the sixteenth century ; and composers were thoroughly alive 
to the possibilities of contrasts of tone-colour. A good example is 
to be found in the record of the music played at Munich in 1568 
in honour of the nuptials of Wilhelm V of Bavaria and Renée de 
Lorraine. A whole series of vocal pieces were played by different 
groups of instruments, so that there was variety both of mood and 
of medium, and the audience could also be impressed by the rich 
resources of the ducal establishment. Thus we find a seven-part 
motet by Orlandus Lassus played by five cornetti alti and two 
trombones, and a six-part motet by Cipriano de Rore performed by 
six viole da brazzo—in other words, a string sextet. The programme 
ended with a twelve-part piece by an unnamed composer, in which 
three different consorts took part, the first consisting of four viols, 
the second of four large recorders, the third of a bassoon, a bagpipe, 
a transverse flute and a cornetto muto (a cornett with a soft, gentle 
tone) .() 

In the music provided for dramatic performances in the sixteenth 
century it was customary to use different combinations of instru- 
ments for the various intermedi which interrupted the play. Several 
details of such combinations survive. The first intermedio in a comedy 
called ‘ La cofanaria ’, performed at Florence in 1565 in celebration 
of the marriage of Francesco dei Medici and Johanna of Austria, 
was scored for four double harpsichords, four viole d’arco (presumably 
viols), two trombones, two tenor recorders, one cornetto muto, one 
flute and two lutes. Another combination consisted of four violins, 
four flutes, one treble viol, one alto flute, one tenor recorder, five 
storte®) and two drums.) The use of several keyboard instruments 
is not exceptional. The music played at the wedding festivities of 
Ferdinando dei Medici and Christine de Lorraine at Florence in 
1589 included three organs, two in unison and the third playing an 
octave lower. Here again we have a record of several types of 
consort. Thus the symphony in the first intermedio was played 
by six lutes (three large and three small), a psaltery, a bass viol 
with three tenors, four trombones, a cornett, a flute, a cither, a 
mandoline and a sopranino di viola (presumably a violin).“” In 
France there was scope for similar variety in the ballet de cour. The 
* Ballet comique de la Reine’ (1581), the first of its kind, opened 
with a symphony of oboes, cornetts, trombones “et autres doux 
instrumens de musique ’”’. Later the violins introduced the naiads, 


() Kinkeldey, ‘ Orgel und Klavier in der Musik des 16. Jahrhunderts ', p. 180. 

(2) A reed instrument, forerunner of the oboe—the German Krummhorn. 

( Benvenuti, ‘ Istituzioni ¢ monumenti dell’ arte musicale italiana’, Vol. I, 
pp. lxi-ii. 

“® Vogel, ‘ Gedruckte weltliche Vokalmusik ’, Vol. I, p. 383. 
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and a satyr sang to the accompaniment of seven flutes. Other 
instruments were used as occasion demanded.“ In England the 
court masque made parallel demands on the service of instru- 
mentalists. 

Monteverdi’s orchestra is quite normal in structure for the 
period. He does not ask for unusual instruments. He employs 
recognized groups and recognized continuo instruments, and uses 
them in a way that would have occasioned no surprise among his 
contemporaries. There are pieces assigned to each of the groups 
—the opening toccata for the trumpets, various ritornellos for 
strings and symphonies for an ensemble of cornetts and trombones. 
There are also passages for solo instruments—in the pastoral 
ritornellos in Act II, where violins and recorders warble in thirds 
above the continuo, and in Orpheus’s dramatic monologue in 
Act III, where the virtuosity of the singer is extended to the instru- 
ments. Here first the violins and then the cornetts play rapid scale 
passages in succession. The device, dramatic in intention, was 
clearly one that appealed to Monteverdi. He used it also in his 
seven-part ‘ Magnificat ’ for the section “‘ Deposuit potentes’. The 
movement opens with a ritornello in thirds for two cornetts, which 
then proceed to imitate each other, exactly as in ‘Orfeo’. The 
second cornett is marked: “ Risponde a quel di sopra i echo” 
—which indicates plainly enough how the corresponding passage 
in ‘ Orfeo’ should be played. The echo, it is well known, was one 
of the delights of the seventeenth century. After the section for 
cornetts in “‘ Deposuit potentes ” there is another on similar lines 
for two violins. The whole movement is well worth comparison 
with the monologue in ‘ Orfeo.’ 

It has often been noticed that Monteverdi uses his instrumental 
groups with reference to the dramatic situation. The trumpets 
announce the beginning of the performance ; recorder, harps and 
strings paint the pastoral scene ; cornetts and trombones enforce 
the gloom of the underworld. These associations are natural 
enough. Trumpet music was normally used for festal occasions and 
so would be appropriate at the beginning of an opera ; the recorder 
is a typically pastoral instrument ; and trombones were not only 
associated with solemnity by reason of their employment in the 
church but had already been used in Giovanni Bardi’s ‘ Miseri 
habitator’ (one of the pieces performed at the Florence festivities 
of 1589) to accompany voices singing of the horrors of Avernus.(*) 


(8) Pruniéres, * Le Ballet de cour en France ’, pp. 89-93, 182. 


(® Vogel, op. cit. Vol. I, p. 384. The association of trombones with the supernatural 
continued. It was appseciated and used by Gluck and Mozart. 
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It was natural enough, too, that Monteverdi should use the 
whole orchestra (without, of course, the trumpets) to accompany 
the solid homophony of the hymn to Hymen in Act I; and the 
choice of violins and cornetts for the dramatic interludes in Orpheus’s 
monologue in Act III is dictated by the necessity for instruments at 
once flexible and expressive. Giovanni Gabrieli’s instrumental 
works will supply parallels for brilliant writing for individual 
instruments as well as for the use of contrasted ensembles. In his 
treatment of the recitative Monteverdi follows the same principles 
as in the instrumental movements and the choruses. The keyboard 
instrument accompanying is the harpsichord, organ or regal, 
according to the character of the singer or the dramatic situation ; 
further variety is introduced by the addition of cello or lute. The 
subtlety with which these variations—variations both of colour and 
of mood—are employed deserves notice; but we need fuller 
information about the practice of continuo playing at that time 
before we can say that they present any outstanding originality. 
The one detail in the use of the orchestra in ‘ Orfeo ’ that grips the 
attention from the first and remains long in the memory is the way 
in which a ritornello or symphony is repeated at different points in 
the opera. The effect of association is overwhelming in _per- 
formance. The most notable instance is the ritornello which 
immediately follows the opening toccata. A truncated version of it 
divides the stanzas of the prologue, and the complete text serves 
as a transition to Act I. It is heard again at the end of Act II, after 
the announcement of Eurydice’s death has run its course ; and it 
also introduces the quiet melancholy of the final Act after the 
rigours of Hades. It thus seems to embrace the drama as a whole. 
It is an exaggeration to call it a Lettmotiv, but its power of suggestion 
is considerable. 

The orchestra in the ‘ Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda ’ 
consists simply of strings in four parts, and deserves comment only 
for the instructions given to the players and for Monteverdi's 
general observations on style. In his foreword he explains that 
“gli istrumenti . . . doveranno essere tocchi ad immitatione delle 
passioni dell’oratione ”—a natural corollary of the instrumental 
accompaniment of music in the genere rappresentativo. Nor is the 
orchestra required merely to echo the passions of the singers. It 
also has to imitate the prancing of a horse. Agitation is expressed 
by rapidly repeated semiquavers, and some writers have gone so 
far as to hail this as the first tremolando in orchestral music. There is 
no justification for doing that, nor indeed for supposing that the 
effect is entirely new. The culprit in this respect is Monteverdi 
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himself, who claimed, in the preface to the volume in which the 
*‘Combattimento’ is printed, to have originated a new stile 
concitato. But anyone who has any acquaintance with the numerous 
battle pieces, both vocal and instrumental, that were written in the 
sixteenth century will find no alarming novelty in Monteverdi's 
repeated notes. If an Italian example is wanted, we may cite 
Andrea Gabrieli’s ‘ Aria della battaglia ’ for eight wind instruments 
(1590), the second part of which bristles with repeated notes and 
warlike phrases.) Monteverdi’s preface is mainly concerned with 
a wordy discussion of the passions and their representation in music, 
with the inevitable reference to Plato. There are three principal 
passions, he says: anger, temperance and humility (or supplica- 
tion). To these there should correspond three types of music : 
concitato, molle and temperato. ‘The last two he finds in other com- 
posers, but not the first. To supply the want he has turned, like 
a true child of the Renaissance, to Greek metres and used repetitions 
of the pyrrhic foot, which consists of two shorts. Clearly what is new 
in his madrigali guerrert and their companions is not the practice 
but the theory. Even though the madrigalists were most often 
concerned with the gentler emotions, they did occasionally cast an 
eye at more strenuous themes, if only metaphorically. The repre- 
sentation of a “ thund’ring fight” in Weelkes’s ‘ Like two proud 
armies ’ is quite as exciting as Monteverdi’s skirmishes, even though 
Weelkes has to achieve his effect without instruments. Nor was 
excitement a discovery of the seventeenth century. Consider the 
accumulating repetitions (apparently for brass instruments) which 
produce the climax of Dufay’s canonic ‘ Gloria ad modum tubae ’(*) 
or the devices used by Italian composers of the fourteenth century 
to represent the heat of the chase.(*) Monteverdi’s philosophizing 
is to be taken with a grain of salt. One does not write good music 
by following the advice of Plato or bothering about classical scansion. 
Monteverdi was at his best—an irresistible best—when he forgot 
about theories and just wrote music. That is why ‘ Orfeo’ is so 
far superior to the work of Peri and Caccini. The technique of 
repeated notes for strings, it may be added, became a commonplace 
of operatic realism. Purcell found it the very thing for his storm in 
‘Dido and Aineas’. It was equally serviceable in oratorio. The 
bass soloist’s inquiries about the raging of the heathen in ‘ Messiah ’ 


“7” It is printed in Benvenuti, op. cit. Vol. I, p. 108. 


(8) * Denkmailer der Tonkunst in Osterreich ’, Vol. VII, pp. 145-7. Also reproduced 
as Ex. 2 of Alfred Einstein’s ‘ Beispiclsammlung zur alteren Musikgeschichte ’. 


(1) See for instance a lively passage—full of “‘ Houp! hareu! hauhau ! ”—quoted 
by Gérold in ‘ La Musique au moyen-Age ’, pp. 349-50. a 
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would be ineffectual without it. Polyphemus knew the same 
emotion. 

There remains the use of pizzicato, indicated by the direction 
“* Qui si lascia arco, e si strappano le corde con duoi diti ”’, (*) 
later followed by “‘ Qui si ripiglia Parco’). The pizzicato should 
clearly be loud, since the text tells how the combatants butted each 
other, helmet to helmet and shield to shield. A vivid effect—but 
the actual technique was not new. As Forsyth has pointed out (), 
it had been used earlier by Captain Tobias Hume, of whom Monte- 
verdi had probably never heard. Hume went further and used 
col legno: ‘‘ Drum this with the back of the bow ”’, he says. But 
to assign priority of invention in these matters is a waste of time. 
We may always assume that technical devices were known and 
practised before they appeared in print, particularly in the seven- 
teenth century, when so much remained in manuscript. We must 
also consider the ephemeral character of much of the music of that 
period. Where no performance was contemplated beyond the 
immediate one which a patron had commanded, there was no point 
in laying down instructions for interpretation. A word from the 
director of music at rehearsal would be sufficient. It was only 
gradually that the life of compositions became prolonged by demands 
for them in places other than those of their origin. To this new 
permanence the institution of opera houses contributed largely, 
and one of the results was the standardization of the orchestra. That 
Monteverdi used the resources of his time with intelligence and 
imagination is obvious enough ; but on the whole he is much less 
interesting when he is writing for instruments than for voices. As 
for the pizzicato, for all we know it may have been suggested by some 
humble member of his orchestra or may even have been a common- 
place of vulgar music-making. In the ‘ Combattimento’ it is 
intended purely as a realistic and dramatic effect, which makes it 
all the less interesting as music. Another hint for interpretation is 
the direction “ Viole sole toccate con arcate lunghe e soavi ” ) in 
the madrigal ‘ Altri canti d’Amor’. We can hardly say that 
Monteverdi was the first to give such instruction to players; we 
can only suggest that he was the first to print it. 


(2) “* Here leave the bow and pluck the strings with two fingers.” 
(21) “* Here take up the bow again.” 

(22) * Orchestration ’, 2nd ed., p. 492. 

(23) ** Solo strings played with long, gentle bows.” 
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SOME NOTES ON THE SONGS OF 
PETER WARLOCK 


By GeraALp CocksHOTT 


Wuite Warlock’s interests were by no means confined solely to 
music and his actual musical activities covered a variety of fields, 
it is as a song-writer that he will probably be best remembered. 
With the exception of the ever charming ‘ Capriol Suite’, a set of 
rather laboured pianoforte pieces and two orchestral studies in the 
style of Delius (which are, however, more than mere imitations), 
songs—for solo voice, vocal duet and chorus—constitute his entire 
output of creative work. His editing of the music and literature 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries displays both the learning 
of the scholar and the insight of the creative artist, and is notable 
for its unswerving pursuit of the principle that an editor should in 
no circumstances exceed his office and tamper with the work with 
which he is dealing. His books and journalistic writings are both 
scholarly and stimulating, and they display a literary style of some 
distinction. But it is, above all, the songs that place him in the fore- 
front of English musicians of the twentieth century. 

The first great event in Warlock’s musical life was his 
*“‘ discovery ” of the work of Frederick Delius. 

“Up to his fifteenth year or so”, writes Cecil Gray, “ his 
pronounced liking for music does not seem to have been appreciably 
greater than that shown by many other quite intelligent and 
imaginative children who subsequently develop no positive talent 
for it.”” In “ the latter part of 1910, however, . . . he first became 
acquainted with the music of Frederick Delius . . . He did not 
rest until he had procured every work of Delius which was then 
accessible, and from that moment onward music possessed his 
thoughts to the exclusion of all else.” In view of this enthusiasm 
for the work of a particular composer, it is not unnatural that his 
first cssays in composition should have been written in imitation of 
that writer. According to Gray, the music that Warlock had 
composed before June 1916, “‘ consisted chiefly of songs in which 


) Cecil Gray, * Peter Warlock, a memoir of Philip Heseltine.’ pp. 36-37. (Cape, 
London, 1934.) 
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the interest was almost exclusively harmonic, with complex blocks 
of chords for the piano through which a mournful and sluggish 
voice part drifted, like the waning moon through a bank of clouds. 

. The predominant influence” was “that of Delius ”.( 
Since the most important part of a song is that which is given to the 
singer, a writer whose chief concern is the beauty of his harmonic 
effects is hardly likely to produce a very satisfactory vocal work ; 
and it will, I think, be generally admitted that Delius’s songs con- 
stitute the weakest part of his output. As Warlock himself realized 


later : 

One does not need the fictitious support of any stereotyped and 
reactionary definition of what is or is not vocal to be able to see the 
zsthetic defects of certain lines of melody ; those defects would be 
the same if the melody, instead of being sung, were played upon an 
instrument. One can offer no reasonable objection to any angu- 
larities of interval, or sudden leaps and falls, so long as they are 
zsthetically justifiable in their context and expressive in proportion 
to their difficulty of execution. But they must carry with them a 
conviction of their perfect appropriateness and inevitability : on 
intimate acquaintance they must make us feel, as we feel about all 
good melodies, that not a note could be changed without changing 
and spoiling the melody. There are occasional passages for the 
voice in Delius’s works . . . which do not satisfy this condition ; 
and in some of the songs for voice and piano . . . the melodic 
curve of the accompaniment is far more significant than that of the 
voice whose notes seem at times almost inconsequent, as though any 
note that tallied with the accompanying chord would have done 
equally well had it been selected at random." 


Although the music of Delius is often named as the chief influence 
on Warlock’s style, the latter’s published work betrays none of 
Delius’s besetting faults. That Warlock gave up writing the type 
of music Gray describes was due to his sudden contact in 1916 with 
the work of Bernard van Dieren and his subsequent study with that 
composer. In van Dieren’s music the harmony is rich and sensuous, 


but it is not an end in itself. 


Polyphony with Delius is not the cause of the harmony as it is in 
true contrapuntal writing, but its apparent effect. Harmonic 
variation takes the place of what one may call the usual linear 
thematic development ; counterpoints appear as decorative com- 
ments upon, rather than as integral factors of, the harmonic structure 
—and the very melody of a passage is often obviously dependent 
upon and conditioned by its harmonic background. 

Sometimes . . . a diatonic melody is taken as a text for a series 
of most enchantingly varied discoursings of chromatic harmony ; 


‘®) Jbid., p. 140. 
‘® Philip Heseltine, ‘ Frederick Delius.’ pp. 142-143. (Lane, London, 1923.) 
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but there are examples of a contrary process, where a line of vocal 
melody which is neither organically essential nor intrinsically 
beautiful has been simply onpeeaponed upon a harmonic texture 
which is already complete in itself. 


Van Dieren, on the other hand, believed in melody as the basis of 
music and his work is essentially polyphonic in style. Under his 
influence Warlock “learnt to purify and organize his harmonic 
texture by means of contrapuntal discipline, and the thick, muddy 
chords gave place to clear and vigorous part-writing ”’.(°) Warlock, 
therefore, never minimizes the importance of the voice-part and his 
pianoforte accompaniments often show an independent, contrapuntal 
interest. 

The earliest work of Warlock’s to be published is ‘ Saudades ’, 
a set of three songs written in 1917. In these, although the melodic 
line is by no means purely diatonic, it shows none of the shapelessness 
of Delius’s voice-parts and is considerably less chromatic than some 
of van Dieren’s melodies. Warlock generally uses his chromaticism 
carefully, often, as in first three lines of ‘ Along the Stream ’, solely 
for the purpose of pointing significant words; and it gains in 
effectiveness by contrast with the diatonic phrases that follow and 
precede it. Note, for example, how Warlock treats the line : 
‘“*His woundes bleeding day and night” in ‘ Corpus Christi’ 
(1919). In many of his songs chromaticism is confined to the 
accompaniment, and when it occurs in the tune it is often no 
more than the natural concomitant of some modulation or sudden 
change of key. ‘‘ The merits of a tune”, Dr. John Ivimey has 
suggested in a letter quoted in the paper that Warlock edited, 
** may be tested by singing or playing it without accompaniment. . . . 
A tune that is worthy of the name is one that does not hang fire 
by harping on one note ; does not borrow chromatic notes (notes 
foreign to the key) to help it ; one that shows a good contour when 
written down, has well-balanced phrases, a medium range, is easily 
remembered, and gives pleasure by itself alone, sans words, sans 
accompaniment, sans everything but a good rendering”. “‘ Though 
tune in this sense is by no means an essential nor even, at times, a 
desirable element in modern song”, Warlock comments, “ one 
should never lose sight of the fact that song is in essence unaccom- 
panied tune, and on those rare occasions when a modern composer 
achieves a satisfactory setting of a modern poem by means of a 
tune which, whatever be the merits and beauties of its accompani- 


(® Ibid, pp. 141-142. 
‘® Cecil Gray, ‘ Peter Warlock,’ p. 140. 
(*) See * My Own Country ’ (1926), bars 30-31, and ‘ Rutterkin ’ (1922), bar 9. 
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ment, satisfies the requirements set forth above, one feels inclined 
to single out the song for very special commendation ”(”) ;_ a remark 
which is both a statement of Warlock’s own procedure and a 
criticism of the methods of some of his contemporaries. 

Warlock’s songs may be said to fall roughly into three groups : 
the personal and subjective, which we may associate with the 
introvert, Philip Heseltine ; the charming and often boisterous 
settings of verses generally by sixteenth and seventeenth century 
writers, which reveal the extravert, “‘ Peter Warlock ’”’ ; and those 
songs which are less morbidly personal than the first type but show 
greater depth of feeling than the second, and which perhaps combine 
elements from both. Typical of the first group are the early 
‘Saudades’, ‘ The Curlew’ (1920-22), ‘The Fox’ (1930) and 
‘The Frostbound Wood’ (1930); ‘Away to Twiver’ (1926), 
‘Good Ale’ (1922) and ‘ Mr. Belloc’s Fancy’ (1921) come 
within the second; while the third will include ‘ Milkmaids’ 
(1923), ‘My Own Country’ and the ‘ Lillygay’ cycle (1922). 
But it is impossible to make any hard and fast classification : the 
carols, for instance, might almost be included in a separate category. 
The most personal songs are the smallest in number, and it is chiefly 
in these that Warlock indulges in a chromatic voice-part to any 
extent. The others are often strophic in form, and the lighter the 
subject the more the pointing of individual words is avoided. Some 
of these show other influences at work : English folksong and the 
work of Vaughan Williams, for instance, and the music of the 
Elizabethan composers that Warlock himself so ably edited. Robert 
Nicholls tells us that in 1914 “ so far as he [Warlock] was ‘ tending ’ 
any whither, that tendency was towards an increased interest in 
English folktunes. It was during the Spring Term that the name 
of Vaughan Williams fell more and more frequently from his lips ”’(* : 
a statement which suggests that Warlock’s interest in English folk- 
song and the work of its great apostle was an early enthusiasm that 
came between his two “ discoveries” of the music of Delius and 
van Dieren. 

Sometimes, as in ‘ Little Trotty Wagtail’ (1922), he will write 
a pure modal melody, and a few songs like ‘ The Distracted Maid ’ 
(from the ‘ Lillygay’ set) might almost be mistaken for arrange- 
ments of folktunes. ‘ Roister Doister’, in the second book of 
‘ Peterisms ’ (1922), in fact borrows a folksong, and several others 
hint at folk melody. A number of his tunes, however, show that 


(* The Sackbut’, March 1921. 
(®) Revised in 1930. 
(*» Cecil Gray, ‘ Peter Warlock’, p. 78. 
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inability to make up the mind about the sharpening of the seventh 
that is characteristic of some folksong (e.g., ‘ The Oak and the Ash ’) 
and a great deal of the music of the sixteenth century, written as 
it was before the major and minor diatonic scales had become an 
accepted foundation.“ In this he may of course have followed 
the example of the Elizabethans ; though the Elizabethan influence 
is perhaps most clearly seen in ‘ Sleep’ (1922), where the entire 
melody is reminiscent of the vocal line of Dowland, and in such 
songs as ‘ The Lover’s Maze’ (1927), ‘ The Droll Lover’ (1929), 
bars 1-4, ‘ The Jolly Shepherd ’ (1927), bars 57-61 and bars 69-73, 
and ‘ The Bachelor’ (1929), bars 16-18. Cecil Gray, moreover, 
implies that Warlock was influenced by the Elizabethan writers in 
the songs of the ‘ Lillygay ’ set when he observes that “‘ the method 
of construction employed in all of them is much the same, con- 
sisting for the most part in the resourceful exploitation of the old 
Elizabethan variation form, in which the theme remains unchanged 
throughout while every possible device of harmonic decoration and 
enrichment is expended on it”). But it is equally conceivable 
that Warlock was imitating Delius, who follows this procedure in a 
number of his works, notably ‘ Brigg Fair’ and the first ‘ Dance 
Rhapsody ’. 

Another structural feature that Warlock uses no less frequently 
may also have been learnt from the Elizabethan writers : a line of 
a song will be set to a descending scale-passage, or, more commonly, 
to a series of descending sequences of the sort that John Bartlet, for 
instance, employs in his ayre, ‘ When from my love I looked for 
love ’, or the anonymous composer of ‘ This Merry Pleasant Sprirg ’ 
in the work of that title. Examples of this device may be found in 
Warlock’s ‘ Bethlehem Down’ (1930), ‘There was a man of 
Thessaly ’ from the ‘ Candlelight’ cycle (1923) and ‘ Mr. Belloc’s 
Fancy ’, while ‘ Piggesnie’ (1922) may almost be described as the 
apotheosis of the sequence. 

Although Warlock sometimes voices that mood of poignant 
nostalgia that is so prevalent in Delius’s music, and each employs 
a type of chromatic harmony of which there is no explanation in the 
text-books, that is where the resemblance ends. As we have seen, 
there is no trace of Delius’s influence in the actual voice-parts of 
Warlock’s songs, comparatively few of which, indeed, are even 
nostalgic in mood ; and Warlock’s chromaticism actually has far 
more in common with that of van Dieren. Van Dieren, like Delius, 


{1 See, for instance, Weelkes’s ‘ Gloria in Excelsis’ and Morley’s ‘ It was a lover 
and his lass ’. 
a) Cecil Gray, ‘ Peter Warlock ’, p. 246. 
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freely uses “chords of the seventh”, but his progressions are 
entirely individual, and his essentially contrapuntal approach 
stands in marked contrast to Delius’s invariable homophony. 
Where Delius, roughly speaking, derives from Grieg, Chopin, 
Wagner, Debussy and the improvised development of Victorian 
church music by the negroes of Florida, van Dieren, in spite of his 
Franco-Dutch parentage, seems simply an offshoot of the German 
school that has developed logically from Wagner, through Strauss, 
to the atonalists. His chromaticism is nearer to that of Reger ; 
and it sounds more conscious and less spontaneous than the harmony 
of Delius. But another point of difference between Delius’s music 
and Warlock’s lies in the fact that the latter is seldom consistently 
polytonal. If one is going to write a tune (as Warlock often did, 
especially in his more boisterous songs) that will fit Dr. Ivimey’s 
definition, it follows that it will have to have a precise tonality ; 
and if the harmony is not to sound forced, it will be best if that 
tonality is not completely destroyed. In the work of Delius’s maturity 
the conception of key no longer exists. Warlock, on the other hand, 
generally begins in a definite key and finishes in it, but destroys and 
re-establishes the tonality several times on the way. His chroma- 
ticism is, so to speak, poured into a diatonic mould. Not only is 
the tonic preserved but the dominant also, and it is one of 
Warlock’s favourite devices to re-establish the tonality with a simple 
V-1 cadence “), It is, moreover, not merely the chromatic passage 
that is “ corrected” in this way. He may modulate so that the 
tonality hovers between major and minor), major and mixo- 
lydian “*) or minor and dorian @”, and mark the close by a clear 
return to either mode. The effect, as I have already suggested, is 
akin to that attractive confusion of the sevenths that is so charac- 
teristic of the music of the Elizabethan writers. Was the device 
consciously borrowed from them in order to produce an “ old-world ” 
atmosphere ? 

From Warlock’s own writings it would appear that no such 
conclusion is justified. He was amazed when Balfour Gardiner 
thought that one of his compositions was “‘ a kind of essay in the 


(22) Speaking of Delius’s music, Warlock observed : “‘ One might almost say that the 
chord is to him what the note was to the polyphonic composers, and that the melodic line 
is always seen in a higher dimensional aspect, so to speak, of changing chords.” 
(‘ Frederick Delius ’, pp. 140-41.) 

(1) * Yarmouth Fair ’ (1924), bars 59-65. 

(4) * Cradle Song’ (1927), bars 39-41. 

5) See ‘ The Baily Berith the Bell Away ’ (1919), bars 1-6. 

(48) See ‘ As Ever I Saw’ (1918), bars 1-8. 

(9) See ‘ Cradle Song’, bars 3-11 (voice part). 
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style of the sixteenth century”. “I was flabbergasted ”, he wrote 
to Colin Taylor. “ Is there anything sixteenth-centuryish about it : 
and first of all what is sixteenth-centuryishness in music ? I suspect 
always the people who speak of music by century labels . . . ”’ (1) 
and in ‘ The Sackbut ’*) he expresses the opinion that 


from the esthetic point of view, music is neither old nor modern : 
it is either good or bad music, and the date at which it was written 
has no significance whatever. Dates and periods are of interest 
only to the student of musical history. The cult of admiring old 
music merely because it is old is as shallow and insincere as the 
indiscriminate admiration that is lavished by the unmusical on each 
successive idol of ‘‘ ultra-modernity ”. All old music was modern 
once, and much of the music of yesterday already sounds far more 
old-fashioned than works that were written three centuries ago. 
All good music, whatever its date, is ageless—as alive and significant 
to-day as when it was written. .. . 


When a representative work of a past period sounds “ remote ” 
to us, that impression is generally the result of one of two limitations : 
insufficient knowledge on our part and—less probably—inadequate 
technique on the composer’s. Warlock’s intensive study of the best 
of the Elizabethans enabled him to accept their productions simply 
as music, without any feeling of “‘ period ” intruding itself between 
listener and composer ; and he was too good a musician to make 
use of the clichés of sixteenth-century writing in order to give an 
archaic flavour to his work. Art that depends for its effect on 
associations in the mind of the listener is not likely to be permanent ; 
and Warlock’s music is not of that type. 

But to return to Delius: his influence may be detected in 
Warlock’s work, but only in occasional touches. The “ melting ”’ 
chords appear, but often with very different effect. In‘ Milkmaids ’, 
for example, they serve merely to point the climax‘, and in 
‘ Roister Doister’ they are used almost satirically. Although the 
influence of Delius “‘ never entirely disappears: in so far as it 
remains, it is more an influence of the spirit than of the letter ”’. (») 

While there is no single song of Warlock’s that could possibly 
be mistaken for a composition by Delius, certain works of his are 
very much in the style of van Dieren, both in their general 


«®) Cecil Gray, ‘ Peter Warlock’, pp. 170-171. 
my Peter Warlock, ‘ The Editing of Old English Songs’, ‘ The Sackbut’, February 
1926. 

(2) Delius, on the other hand, when he wishes to mark a climax, will sometimes employ 
the ae means and present “a mere harmonic skeleton”. (‘ Frederick Delius, ’ 
p. 146. 

(8) Cecil Gray, ‘ Peter Warlock’. ‘* The Chesterian ’, June 1924. 
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conception and in the actual chords and progressions employed. 
(Cf. ‘ Along the Stream ’, lines 6-7, with van Dieren’s ‘ Song from 
The Cenci’, bars 45-49.) ‘ Sorrow’s Lullaby’ (1927) and the first 
song of the ‘ Saudades’ set in particular may be noted ; and many 
others indirectly reveal his influence. Warlock was fully aware of 
his debt. Of his early songs Gray writes that 


he had submitted some of the music of van Dieren which . . . he 
greatly admired, and to which, in fact, he was deeply indebted for 
the unfolding and development of his own talent, to a certain 
publisher. . . . These works had been rejected in terms of such 
offensiveness and stupidity that Philip thought it would be an 
exquisite form of revenge to have some of his own accepted which 
were clearly written under the influence of the music that had been 
so contemptuously rejected. The plot worked perfectly. 


And Constant Lambert tells us that when he congratulated Warlock 
** on having recovered his old form ” in ‘ Bethlehem Down ’, ‘ The 
Fox’ and ‘ The Frostbound Wood’, he modestly replied: “ My 
dear Sir, how ludicrous to think that after all these years one has 
returned to where one started off—van Dieren and water ”’.(*) 
Even so, those songs which were most clearly written under van 
Dieren’s influence are far from being copies. Warlock was rather 
expressing himself “‘ through a medium coloured by his admiration 
of . . . van Dieren, but revealing, nevertheless, an individuality 
that would not have been vouchsafed to a mere copyist ”’.(*) 
Warlock, in fact, had something to say. Although he inherited 
some of van Dieren’s faults, on the whole he improved upon his 
master ; and those songs like ‘ Fair and True’ (1926), where a tune 
that lacks distinction is accompanied by harmony that is not only 
over-subtle but quite inappropriate, are comparatively few in 
number. Warlock’s two chief failings are banality) and over- 
harmonization, and these he generally avoids to a remarkable 
degree : remarkable, because few composers could write a ballad 
as simple and obvious as ‘ Peter Warlock’s Fancy’ (1923) without 
producing a string of clichés ; and the temptation to dress up an 


(28) Cecil Gray, ‘ Peter Warlock’, pp. 202-203. 

(23) Constant Lambert, ‘ Master of English Song’. ‘ The Radio Times’, July 1st 
1938. 

(%) Hermon Ould, ‘ Peter Warlock’. ‘ The Monthly Musical Record ’, March 1929. 

(2) One is prepared for vulgarities in the work of any composer, but the depths to 
which Warlock descends in ‘ The Cricketers of Hambledon ’ (1929) and parts of ‘ Rantum 
Tantum ’ (1922) remain a source of bewilderment. Not infrequently, too, as in ‘ Rest, 
sweet nymphs ’ (1922), he is content with mere prettiness ; and even such good songs as 
‘ Little Trotty Wagtail’ and ‘ Captain Stratton’s Fancy’ (1921) are marred by an 
occasional cliché. 
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uninteresting tune in unexpected harmonies is one to which too 
“many writers have succumbed. 

The criticism of “‘ over-harmonization ”’ has so often been levelled 
against Warlock’s music that it may be as well to stress the obvious : 
namely, that the term is synonymous with harmonic complexity 
only when the latter is out of keeping with the spirit and general 
design of the work in which it occurs. It is all very well to say that 
harmony should sound “ natural” when that which seems natural 
to one listener will strike another as very strange indeed. Appro- 
priateness is a far better criterion. In his arrangements of folksongs 
Brahms uses the “‘ orthodox” harmony of his day, but the result 
is much less convincing than in those of E. J. Moeran, who often 
employs a wealth of chromatic dissonance. The trouble with the 
harmony in ‘ Fair and True’ is that one can see no esthetic justifi- 
cation for it; while the harmonization of ‘The Birds’ (1926), 
though innocent enough, becomes cloying and tiresome with 
repetition. The strident dissonances that accompany the drunken 
smith in ‘ Away to Twiver ’, on the other hand, are entirely appro- 
priate. In the majority of his songs Warlock shows considerable 
subtlety in his management of harmonic device. Compare the 
accompaniment to the words that deal with the “ simpering women ” 
in ‘ Away to Twiver’ with the harmonies that point the intrusion 
of the romantic element in the following line ; and note the poignant 
effect of the chromatic harmony in ‘ The Frostbound Wood ’, bars 
10-14 (the tune of which, incidentally, proves a striking exception to 
Dr. Ivimey’s rule). In ‘ Roister Doister’ the harmonization, 
though it can hardly be said to derive from the tune, nevertheless 
vividly expresses the love-making of a clodhopping rustic. 

The influence of Vaughan Williams, to which allusion has already 
been made, is also seen in Warlock’s harmony. One may note 
especially Warlock’s use of bitonality : a harmonic feature that is 
frequently to be met with in Vaughan Williams’s music. There are 
instances in ‘ The Lady’s Birthday’ (1925), bars 131-136, ‘ The 
Droll Lover’, bars 31-35, and ‘ The Shrouding of the Duchess of 
Malfi’ (1925), bars 21-25, the first of which is used with humorous, 
the second with charming, and the third with grim effect. Not 
even V. W. has written anything more “ direct” and “ uncom- 
promising ”’ (to use the familiar adjectives) than that last passage. 

In considering the influence of modern composers on Warlock’s 
work one should not forget that he was often content to harmonize 
his melodies with straightforward diatonic writing. Warlock 
himself, in an article published in ‘The Sackbut’ of July 1920, 
suggested that there were three types of modern music : 
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At present one might almost divide music into three broad 
categories of style—the scholastic or ecclesiastical, the style of text- 
books and anthem-writers ; the creative, or the composers’ style, 
descended from what we call the “‘ grand ” manner of the eighteenth 
century ; and the popular. When you come to examine it closely, 
this is an arbitrary and in some respects artificial classification— 
were not all these three styles summed up in the genius of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan? But in a rough and ready way we are conscious of a 
difference in kind between a Mus. Bac. exercise, a Delius tone-poem 
and the music of “‘ Jig-Saw ”’.(*) 


It might be true to say that these three styles were summed up 
not only in Sullivan, but in Warlock himself. While he often wrote 
simple diatonic harmony, there are few songs in which he does not 
make at least an occasional excursion into the realms of “ unortho- 
dox ”’ chromatic or diatonic dissonance. One or two of his works, 
however, are almost strictly “ academic’”’. ‘ Passing by’ (1928) is 
near-Victorian and ‘ Love for Love’ (1919) carefully eschews all 
but the mildest of clashes. A work in this style need not be a suc- 
cession of platitudes, but it is difficult to extract new ore from a mine 
that has been so well worked, and I do not feel that Warlock’s 
attempts at a straightforward type of harmony are so successful 
as his corresponding essays in the sphere of melody. But ‘ As 
Ever I Saw’, at least, bears striking witness to the contrary. 

It should not be thought that, because these different types of 
writing are all to be found in Warlock’s music, his songs are no more 
than ingenious pastiche. Although he sometimes falls into the 
commonplace and is not above tricking out a dull tune in an 
elaborate and not particularly appropriate fancy dress, his best work 
is conditioned by one thing alone: the character of the words he 
is setting. Few composers have been so scrupulous in their choice 
of poetry and few have shown such care in giving each syllable the 
accent it requires. In spite of the variety of means of expression 
that Warlock had at his disposal, his music has both individuality 
and unity of style. As a rule he avoided the dramatic—there is no 
‘ Erl-King ’ among his songs, if we exclude ‘ Burd Ellen and Young 
Tamlane’ in the ‘ Lillygay’ cycle—and his emotional range is 
limited. But there is no limit to the depth of emotion expressed, or to 
the technical resource with which he voices it : 


Musical technique is simply the ability to express oneself in one’s 
own terms: all that can be learned of technique (and this is what 
constitutes ‘* musicianship ’’ in the accepted sense of the word) is 
how to string together “ effectively” a number of tags and clichés 


(2) Peter Warlock, ‘ Sound for Sound’s Sake ’. 
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culled from the work of other composers. For some this may be a 
good exercise, for others it is no better than a dangerous drug.'*”) 


Warlock’s own technique was more than sufficient for his purpose, 
and in those songs that fail to “‘ come off” one does not feel that he 
is striving to say something that he cannot perfectly articulate, but 
—and this applies especially to those songs, like ‘ Passing By ’, where 
he seems deliberately to be restricting his vocabulary—rather that 
what he has to say is of less than usual significance. 

In speaking of Rosseter, Warlock remarks that “it is possible 
to express as much in ten bars as in a symphony ”*), and we are, 
one hopes, past the day when the importance of a work was measured 
by the number of minutes it took in performance. There has, 
however, been an equally unfortunate tendency, to judge from the 
estimates of Warlock’s music that have so far appeared, to take it for 
granted that the personal, “‘ Heseltine ” songs are of necessity superior 
to the rest. ‘‘ What a pity he wrote only one ‘ Frostbound Wood ’ 
and all those songs about beer !”’, is the implication. In England 
we still tend to rate the personal lament above the generalized 
utterance, partly because we feel that a work of art cannot be in the 
highest class unless its subject-matter is desperately serious—compare 
the works of Handel that are usually performed to-day with those 
that are not—and partly, no doubt, because in the former the 
meretricious is less easy to detect. An emotion is of no particular 
significance unless it is one that is generally experienced ; and to 
explore the unusual circumstance or the extraordinary situation is a 
symptom of decadence. This is generally recognized in poetry and 
the poetic drama, but we have become accustomed to accepting in 
music that which we would never endure in verse. Music that is 
on a level with the drama of Beaumont and Fletcher or verse of the 
** wine and lute ” school of the eighteen-nineties, has so far escaped 
the shafts of the satirist. I am not of course suggesting that the 
“ Heseltine ” songs are, xsthetically, no more than the musical 
equivalent of ‘ Cynara ’(*), even supposing that any exact com- 
parison between the two arts were possible ; but while ‘ The Fox’ 
and ‘ The Frostbound Wood ’ remain two of the finest songs that 
have ever been written, there is, I feel, something rather unhealthy 
about the crying curlews and full hearts of Yeats and Nicholls. 
There are more than technical reasons why Warlock should have 
accompanied them with the over-ripe harmonies of a van Dieren. 

(= : “Win ede 6 , : 
‘In the South "and Scriabin’ “Poem of Eestaty " "The Sactiat Mer noeg, ot 

() Peter Warlock, ‘ The English Ayre’, p. 109. (Oxford University Press, 1926.) 

‘ The reference is to Dowson’s poem and not to any musical setting. 
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In contrast, fresh air blows through the “‘ Warlock ” ballads. They 
are less symptomatic of that hangover from late nineteenth-century 
romanticism that is so much of English music of the nineteen- 
twenties and more indicative of things to come. ‘ The Frostbound 
Wood’ is an excellent song of one type, ‘ The Droll Lover’ an 
admirable representative of another and ‘ The Distracted Maid’ 
a perfect example of a third. We are fortunate to possess all three. 
To regret that Warlock wrote comparatively few songs of the first 
kind seems on a par with the Victorian belief that Pope would have 
done better had he been a sort of anachronistic anticipation of 
Wordsworth. 

Various factors have militated against the frequent performance 
of Warlock’s work, of which the proverbial conservatism of singers 
is not the least ; and it is no uncommon experience to hear a work 
that is not immediately intelligible dismissed as though its composer 
were either insincere or coldly cerebral. A more reasonable ground 
of objection to Warlock’s music is the difficulty of many of his 
pianoforte accompaniments ; for if Warlock is kind to the singer, 
he is often exactly the reverse to the pianist. His piano parts are 
not always “ pianistic””’ in the accepted sense, and an accompani- 
ment like that of ‘ The Contented Lover’ (1928) is the exception 
rather than the rule. But however Warlock uses the pianoforte—and 
he shows the same eclecticism in this department of his art as in every 
other—his accompaniments are almost invariably effective and 
eminently suited to the style of the songs of which they are a part. 
They are difficult, but not overloaded ; and in his best songs he 
attains that economy of means that is characteristic of the composer 
who “ knows his job”. It is interesting to compare the original 
score of ‘ Mr. Belloc’s Fancy’ (1921) with the revised version pub- 
lished in 1930 and to see how Warlock has pruned and clarified 
the piano part. A recent “ blurb” for the works of a certain con- 
temporary composer contained the suggestion that Warlock’s songs 
are neglected because singers “ dislike being made subservient to 
an elaborate piano ‘ accompaniment’ which in actual fact is fre- 
quently of far more importance than the vocal line”). This is 
worthy of quotation if only because it states what is exactly the reverse 
of the truth. However elaborate Warlock’s accompaniments may 
be, the voice-part is the most important feature of each work ; 
and when he fails (as in such songs as ‘ Fair and True’, ‘ Twelve 
Oxen’ (1924) and ‘The Cricketers of Hambledon’, it is 


‘) * Tempo ’, July 1939. 

(31) | have throughout this essay quoted the dates given in Cecil Gray’s biography 
except where these differ from Warlock’s own dating (which does not appear on the 
majority of his songs). 
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primarily the tune that is at fault. His few choral works are even less 
frequently performed than the solo songs, and indeed in these he 
shows little consideration for his singers. But there can be no doubt 
as to their effectiveness in performance) ; for whatever combination 
of voices or instruments Warlock employs, there is never any sus- 


picion of faulty technique.) 

In this short essay I have attempted merely to discuss a few 
characteristics of Warlock’s style and to dispel some misapprehen- 
sions that seem to have arisen in connection with his work. For a 
final estimate of his place among song-writers one cannot do better 
than to quote Constant Lambert’s admirable summing-up. 


Despite his early death [he writes] Warlock left behind him an 
achievement which is unequalled in modern music. It would be 
an easy matter for me to write down the names of at least thirty of 
his songs which are we prog in both inspiration and workmanship— 
songs that are the equal in every way of the poems which he always 
chose with such perfect taste. No composer of to-day can point to 
such an achievement, and in English music it is necessary to go back 
to the best of the Elizabethans to find anything at all comparable to 
it. It is no exaggeration to say that this achievement entitles him to 
be classed with Dowland, Schubert, Mussorgsky and Debussy as 
one of the greatest song writers that music has known.) 


Anyone who will take the trouble to study Warlock’s work may 
judge for himself whether or not such an estimate is exaggerated. 


(38) The reader is recommended first to examine the score of ‘ Corpus Christi’ and 
‘A Cornish Christmas Carol’ and then to listen to the admirable recording of these 
works by the B.B.C. Chorus. 

(38) The extraordinary thing is, moreover, that Warlock’s earliest work is technically 
as finished as his latest ; and ‘ The Fox’ and ‘ The Frostbound Wood ’ are the only two 
po Dh that ot Se be said to represent a definite psychological advance on his earlier 

oughly —— up till 1921 (when the “ Warlock” ballads begin to 

pees van Dieren is the predominant influence ; and Warlock continues to contribute 

a the rate of about eight songs a year to the three groups I have outlined until, in 1930, 
he strikes an entirely new note with the two works mentioned above. 


@® Constant Lambert, ‘ Master of English Song ’. 








MUSICAL RELATIONS BETWEEN 
ENGLAND AND FLANDERS 


By Aucust CorBET 


Tue culminating points of musical relations between England and 
the Low Countries must be sought—if we leave Dunstable out of 
the question—in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In the 
seventeenth English musicians and composers settled mainly in 
the southern Netherlands, the present-day Belgium, which were still 
under Spanish domination in those days. In the eighteenth century, 
it was just the reverse that happened: Belgian or, more exactly, 
Flemish composers went to England, for it is a fact, and after all a 
very comprehensible one, that Flemish composers, especially those 
who lived in the north-western part of the loyal provinces (loyal to 
Spain, of course), felt themselves attracted to England, from which 
only a narrow sea separated them. 

The sixteenth century is the era of religious troubles. Flemish 
Protestant musicians emigrated to the northern provinces of the 
Netherlands, the so-called United Provinces, the present Holland, 
which had liberated themselves from Spain and the atrocities of the 
Inquisition. English Roman Catholic artists, on the other hand, 
came to the southern Netherlands, where their religion was 
maintained. 

The choice of those English musicians who preferred the Spanish 
Netherlands to any other country on the Continent at that time is 
comprehensible also because the fame of the Low Countries as the 
birthplace of world-renowned contrapuntists was still alive and 
significant. Even after the “ Twelve Years’ Armistice” (1609), 
in spite of the Scheldt’s being closed, there was a remarkable 
economic revival in those provinces, under the enlightened reign 
of the Archduke Albert and Isabella, a revival which benefited greatly 
by the hard-won peace that came at last. Rubens is the great 
artistic exponent of that local renascence, which came to an end 
only after the Peace of Westphalia (1648) and through Louis XIV’s 
greed of conquest. 

The emigration of eighteenth-century Flemings to England, too, 
is easy to explain historically. From the very moment Louis XIV 
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delivered the ‘ Traité des droits de la Reine trés chrétienne’ in 
Madrid (May 7th 1667), there was a permanent feeling of war in 
the country, not at all propitious to the expansion of art and dispelled 
only after the conclusion of the Treaty of Rastadt (1714), by the 
annexation of the southern Netherlands by Austria. And at that 
moment began a period of misunderstanding, oppression and poverty 
which did not finish until the nineteenth century, after another 
French domination lasting from 1794 till 1814. 

Surrounded by open or masked enmity, nowhere sure of the 
‘entiments of their continental neighbours, Flemish artists could 
only turn their eyes to England, a free and prosperous, hospitable 
country, where art—and especially music—was held in high 
honour. Not only musicians came to that conclusion : painters 
and sculptors like Peter Scheemaker and Rysbrac of Antwerp, 
Laurent Devaux of Ghent and others did the same. 

The first English musician whom we meet in the southern 
Netherlands is Peter Philips (c. 1560—post 1633)). The only sources 
of information about his stay in Flanders are his published works. 
They tell us in the first place that he was organist of the archducal 
chapel. In 1591 appeared, published by Phalesius and Bellerus at 
Antwerp, his ‘ Melodia Olympica ’, the title-page of which adds : 
* racolta da Pietro Philippi, Inglese”’. These melodies are dedi- 
cated to “ his venerated master ” Balbini, an Italian established at 
Antwerp, where Philips was apparently in service at that time. The 
dedication is signed on December ist 1590. 

A book of madrigals, also engraved by Phalesius, is dated 
January 8th 1596. From a following sheaf of madrigals we learn 
for the first time that Philips became organist to the archducal 
chapel ; the work is nevertheless dedicated to Sir William Stanley, 
colonel of an English-Walloon regiment in service of the King 
of Spain. In 1614 appeared a new collection of madrigals, now 
dedicated to Albert and Isabella, and in 1611 Philips is called to 
Mechelen (Malines) to test the new organ of St. Rombout’s church. 
In the meantime, he became a prebendary at Zinnik (Soignies) in 
1610. After that only religious works from his pen were published 
by Phalesius, in 1612, 1613, 1622, 1623, 1628 and 1633; but all 
those compositions are signed and dated at Brussels. We do not 
know exactly when and where he died ; probably it was at Zinnik, 
after 1633. 

In 1613, however, a second English master, and a very important 
one, arrived in the Spanish Netherlands, namely Dr. John Bull, 


® A. M. Pols, ‘ Uit Viaanderen’s Muzikaal Verleden ’, 1936, p. 18ff. 
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probably born in Somersetshire in 1562, who died at Antwerp in 
1628). We know that Bull went on the Continent for the first 
time in 1601, when he was still in the service of Queen Elizabeth 
as organist of the Chapel Royal and as a teacher in Gresham 
College. This first visit was probably very short, and it appears 
that it was undertaken for reasons of health. In 1613 he established 
himself with his wife, Elizabeth Walter of the Strand, in Brussels, 
as organist of the archducal chapel, thus in the employment his 
countryman Philips had left in 1610. 

The archduke found it necessary to make inquiries about his 
learned and famous new organist. No doubt it seemed suspicious 
to him that Bull should have left such an excellent situation in his 
own country in order to enter his service. It appears also that all 
kinds of gossip were spread about some trouble Bull was said to have 
had with English justice. . . . But the English ambassador in 
Brussels assured the archduke that Bull had not left his country for 
any religious reasons, that he had never been badly treated by the 
English court and that his conduct had always been irreproachable. 
It may be that this statement convinced the archduke, but it cannot 
completely satisfy us, especially in regard to the question of 
religion. 

In 1617 died Romuldus Waelrant, the well-known organist of 
Antwerp cathedral. Bull competed for his succession and was 
appointed to the post on September 15th 1617. From the ‘ Acta 
Capitularia ’ we learn that Bull was better paid than his predecessor ; 
he lived in a house belonging to the chapter, situated near the 
southern door of the church, thus on the present Groenplaats, at 
that time the churchyard. There he lived in 1620. On May 25th 
1624 he moved into a smaller house (domuncula) in the Papenhof, 
the actual deanery, where he died on March 12th or 13th 1628. 
He was buried in the churchyard just mentioned. One of his sons 
died on February 6th 1620 and his wife also predeceased him : she 
died in 1624. Another son, Martinus, a choir-boy, died shortly 
after his father, on May 28th 1628, which seems to argue some 
infectious disease as the cause of Bull’s death. 

At Antwerp Bull made a design for a new organ, which was built 
in the year of his death by Mathias Langhedael. The original plan, 
which was too expensive, had been changed in such a way that the 
price of 1,900 florins was reduced to 825. However, Bull’s design 


‘® A. M. Pols, op. cit., p. 22ff. 


‘®) * Acta Capitularia’, Antwerp cathedral ; extracts published by A. M. Pols, 
Op. cit. 
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is preserved at Antwerp. His works “ per organo o cembalo ” 
often contain—and this is unquestionably very interesting— 
variations on or arrangements of old Flemish folksongs. Their 
: influence on the work of an English composer is worthy of note. 
f There is also a composition of his for four voices, based on a Flemish 
j folksong. 

' The next Englishman of musical fame to visit the southern 
a Netherlands did not arrive until more than a century later, and he 
a stayed only for a few days. It was no other than Dr. Charles 
Burney, on his second journey to the Continent, in July 1772. 
He entered by Kortrijk (Courtrai), where he paid attention to the 
beautiful folk music and made the acquaintance of those typical 
Flemish sounds produced by the beiaard (carillon). He also visited 
Ghent and Aalst, and finally dropped into Brussels. 

There he passed an evening at Fitzthumb’s theatre, which he 
ranked among the very best in Europe. He noted that Fitzthumb 
beat the measure, in other words that he “ conducted ” the orchestra, 
as we call it to-day. He met a certain Van Maldere, brother of the 
famous composer, “‘ whose symphonies are well-known in England ”’, 
he adds. He visited the most important churches and also the 
Burgundian Library, now the Bibliothéque Royale. 

At Antwerp his quest brought him to the cathedral, to St. James’s, 
to the Blackfriars’ church (now St. Paul’s), the Jesuit convent and 
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‘® Translation of the original : 
** 1° the * prestant ’ of 4 feet c fa ut. 
** 2° a holpipe of 8 feet. 
** 3° a flute of 4 feet. 
“4° a superoctave. 
. 2, a quint flute or ‘ nazar ’. 
a mixer. 
“7° a nighthorn beginning half way of the key-board upward. 
** 8° a tierce. 
** 9° a trumpet of 84 feet. 
“item. a key-board beginning c fa ut below to c fa ut on the top, together 
45 stitches. 
“* item. a decree to mount all the described stops with all their appurtenances. 
- item. two or three bellows, sufficient of wind for those works. 
( “* item. must be made nigthingale drum and lyric ventu. . . .” 


(8) These cembalo or organ works are : 

12/12/1621 : * Juweel van Doctor Jan Bull’ (‘ Jewel of Dr. John Bull’). 
30/5/1622: ‘ Den Lustelycken Mey’ (‘ The delightful May ’). 
5/4/1625: ‘ Een Kindcken is ons geboren ’ (‘ A little Child is born to us ’). 
—————: ‘ Laat ons met herten reyne ’ (‘ Let us with pure hearts’). 

: Courante ‘ Adieu ofte Vaerwel ’ (* Adieu or Farewell ’). 

: * Het Nieu Bergamasco’ (‘ The New Bergomask ’). 
—_—————: Boerendans (Peasant Dance). 
The chorus * Den lustelycken Mey Christus’ (‘The delightful May of 
Christ’) stands on p. 29 of ‘ Laudes Vespertinae B. M. Virginis, item 
Hymaus Venerabilis Sacramente 4, 5 et 6 voc. auctoribus Andreas Pevernage, 
Antverpiae, apud Phalesius, 1648’. Cf. Eitner, VII, p. 401. 


‘” Charles Burney, ‘ The Present State of Music in France *; ec. 
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the so-called Oostersch Huis (Eastern House), the registered offices 
of the Hansa. He admired above all the music of a very decorative 
procession and mentions by the way the sad and deserted look of the 
big and once so prosperous town. Via Brussels, he then travelled to 
Leuven (Louvain), where he met the clever violist and composer 
Kennis, and he praises the qualities of Mathias Vandenghein. He 
left the southern or Austrian Netherlands by way of Liége. 

The first famous Fleming who went to England was Philips de 
Monte, the well-known contrapuntist, who was born at Mechelen 
(Malines) in 1521 and died in Prague on July 4th 1603. He is an 
exception to the general rule, for it appears to be a fact that he 
stayed only two years in England.) 

After residing a certain time in Italy he was admitted into the 
Chapel Royal of Henry VIIT in 1555, but in 1557 he had already 
returned to his own country, where he published his first collection 
of masses, at Antwerp. In 1568 he became master of the chapel of 
the Emperor Maximilian II in Vienna, where he distinguished 
himself conspicuously. 

A more general emigration did not take place until the eighteenth 
century, as I have already pointed out, and the first composer to 
establish himself in England at that time was Jean-Baptiste Loeillet, 
who was christened at Ghent on November 18th 1680 and died in 
London on July 19th 1730.) He earned his first spurs in France, 
but it was especially in England that he displayed his musical 
activity. Engaged in 1708 as harpsichord player in the orchestra 
of the Queen’s Theatre, Haymarket—then directed by Handel—he 
was also a talented player of the so-called German flute. He was 
even one of the first to bring it into fashion, in place of the old 
English recorder. 

Being at the same time a successful teacher and composer, he 
lived in Hart Street, Covent Garden, where, about 1710, he gave 
weekly concerts that drew considerable audiences. According to 
Hawkins it was there that Corelli’s ‘ Concerti grossi’ were played 
for the first time in London. At the end of his life he lived in North 
Street, near Red Lion Square. 


( I may make incidental mention here of the stay of the musician Paulus Franciscus 
Bridge, aa = an instrumentalist in the Chapel of the King of Spain in Brussels 
about 1 Presumably he did not long remain in that service, because wrote 
a letter to the King of England asking for admittance to the Chapel Royal. Cf. Van der 
Straeten : ‘ La Musique aux Pays-Bas’, 1867, V, p. 156, and Eitner, II, p. 191. 

*) G. Van Doorslaer: ‘ Vie et Cuvre de Ph. de Monte’, Brussels, 1921. Also 
Riemann, II, 1201, and Keller & Kruseman: ‘ Muzieklexicon ’ , The Hague, 1932, 
P- 470. 

‘*) P. Bergmans, introduction to ‘ Monumenta Musicae Belgicae ’, Vol. 1, Antwerp, 
1932. 
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The London edition of Leeillet’s works comprises four quite 
distinct series : 

1. Two volumes of lessons or suites for harpsichord or spinet 

2. Two volumes of sonatas for flute and harpsichord or thorough 
bass . (11) 

3. One volume of sonatas for two flutes ; 

4. Four volumes of sonatas in trio, for various instruments with 
harpsichord or thorough bass. 


Owing to the somewhat similar pronunciation of his and Lully’s 
name by the English, there was at first some confusion between 
them in the minds of his London admirers. Intentionally or not, 
Lazillet’s publisher exploited confusion by printing under the title of 
the ‘ Lessons for Harpsichord ’ “‘ composed by Mr. Baptist Lully ”’. 
But Leeillet took care to sign his next volumes “ Jean Leeillet of 
Gant” (sic), at first, then “ Jean-Baptiste Leoeillet de Gant”’, 
though on his last works, published when he had reached the height 
of his fame, he only wrote “‘ John Leeillet ”’. 

To Leeillet succeeds William De Fesch, actually a Dutchman, 
born at Alkmaar in 1687, who, however, spent a large part of his 
life and artistic activity at Antwerp.) Between 1718 and 1722 he 
organized two concerts there “*) and in 1725 he came from Amster- 
dam for good and established himself at Antwerp, as “‘ phonascus *’ 
of the cathedral. In the first place he seems to have been a violon- 
cellist, and he composed many works for that instrument. His 
Op. 6 was printed in Brussels : it.is a series of six sonatas for violin, 
German flute and organ, of which only one copy is preserved, in 
the vast private library of Mr. J.°A. Stellfeld at Antwerp. The 
cathedral of Antwerp possesses a manuscript of his ‘ Missa Paschalis ’, 
composed in 1730. 

In 1731 De Fesch left his post owing to many difficulties with 
the church authorities concerning the choir-boys in his charge, 
whom he ill-treated and overworked. He seems to have been an 
irascible and insolent person. He went to London, where he was 
probably implicated in the notorious campaign against Handel. 
There he composed a great number of concerti grossi, the oratorio 


(4) Published recently in the ‘ Monumenta Musicae Belgicae’, Vol. I, Antwerp, 1932. 


{) Two of them, Op. IV, No. 9 and 10, are published by the Antwerp ‘ Vereeniging 
voor Muziekgeschiedenis’, 1939. . 


am A, M. Pols, op. cit., p. 38f. 


“® Translation of the original: “ Book of the annual accounts of the Opera and 
Comedy, begun by frater Joannes Franciscus de heuvel, ab anno 1690”, kept in the 
archives of the Civic Hospitals, Antwerp, quoted by A. M. Pols, op. cit., p. 41. 
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of ‘ Joseph’ and also an opera, ‘ Judith’, which elicited a caricature 
from Hogarth. 

Finally a descendant of the famous Brussels family of musicians, 
Laurent Boutmy, who spent a few fruitful years in England \), calls 
for notice. He was born in Brussels in 1751 and died there in 1837. 
He travelled first to Paris, and then retired from musical life to a 
country house at Ermenonville. The French Revolution drove him 
to England, where he married at a relatively advanced age. He 
established himself in London as a teacher of the piano and harmony. 
Later, after the defeat of Napoleon, he returned to his native town 
as music teacher of Princess Marianne, daughter of King William I 
of the Netherlands. He published a few piano sonatas in London 
and wrote, soon after his return to Brussels, his ‘ Principes généraux 
de la musique’, which became very famous in a short time. 

So we arrive at the end of an attempt at a survey of the musical 
relations between England and Belgium in the past. It may be 
incomplete and call for amplification. If this sketch should lead to 
such a result, it will be amply rewarded. 


Q@® Further information concerning De Fesch’s activity in England is at present 
lacking. Cf. Dr. R. Lenaerts, in Prof. Smyers’s ‘ Algemeene Muziekgeschiedenis ’, 
Utrecht, 1938, p. 211. The ‘ Vereeniging voor Muziekgeschiedenis’ published in 1938 
two Sonatas for cello and piano, edited by J. Van Etsen, from a collection of six Sonatas 
ro paon, gg thorough-bass, published in 1731 by Johnson, opposite Bow Church, in 

theapside. 


(15) Fétis, II, p. 46. 

















PROLEGOMENA TO AN UNCOMPILED 
LEXICON 


By Frank Howes 


WE need a dictionary of English tunes and an index to their titles. 
By tunes I mean song tunes and dance tunes, not themes of sym- 
phonies or scraps of counterpoint ; and among song tunes I do not 
mean the compositions of Purcell, Sullivan or Quilter, but those 
tunes that are part of the English language whose composer is 
either unknown or forgotten or ignored, tunes in fact which have 
become common property to such an extent that their relationship 
to their creators is a matter of indifference to all but students and 
scholars. It is for the students and scholars, however, that I want 
my dictionary, so that if I am asked ‘“‘ Who wrote ‘ The Vicar of 
Bray ’ ?”’ I can find out quickly, and so that if a topical event raises 
the question “Is ‘ Under the Spreading Chestnut Tree’ a folk- 
song ?”’, a non-speculative answer can be authoritatively given. 

Something of the sort has been done on these lines already, 
for there is the invaluable ‘ Popular Music of the Olden Time’ in 
Chappell’s original edition of 1855 and in the edition revised by 
Wooldridge in 1893. It is not impossible to track reputable, and 
many disreputable, hymn-tunes to their composer and _ first 
appearance, and the same problems as they apply to carols are not 
often insoluble, for such a collection as ‘ The Oxford Book of Carols ’, 
though compiled for practical use, contains a good deal of infor- 
mation about most of our carols even in the widely extended usage 
of to-day, and there are other scholarly collections available for 
reference. The chief need, then, is for a dictionary of folksongs— 
' folksongs proper, that is—and the ultimate aim an encyclopedia 
of British tunes in many volumes, in which the shifting distinctions 
between sacred and secular, popular and folk, song and dance, 
English and Scottish, could be cross-referred and the complete 
history of any traditional tune be read. 

But the mind shrinks from the contemplation of so stupendous a 
task. There are in Chappell four hundred tunes which we might 
call traditional ; Cecil Sharp in his time collected about five 
thousand folksongs (inclusive of variants) and a considerable 
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number of folk-dance tunes from traditional sources ; Playford’s 
‘The Dancing Master’, which went through seventeen editions in 
eighty years contains altogether about a thousand tunes. There are 
numerous fiddlers’ manuscript books in existence, like the ones 
described in the last number of ‘ Music & Letters’, which belonged 
to Thomas Hardy. Printed broadsides, one of our best sources for 
street (i.e. popular) music in the days of their currency from 
Autolycus almost up to the Great War, form a corpus of for- 
biddingly indefinite dimensions. The ballad operas of the 
eighteenth century occupy a more defined and restricted area. 
The contents of the seventeenth-century song-books like Durfey’s 
* Pills to Purge Melancholy’ have perhaps been sifted by natural 
selection, a force which may help to narrow the field in other 
categories, but not a reliable principle for the guidance of the 
lexicographer. 

It is, however, his only hope when he comes to songs of music-hall 
origin and commercial provenance. For it is no part of the business 
of a dictionary to enshrine the impermanent and perpetuate the 
ephemeral. Jazz from Tin Pan Alley and the Charing Cross Road 
will have to be dealt with on this principle. Some ephemera, 
however, have immortality thrust upon them by circumstance— 
war songs are the obvious instances: ‘ Good-bye, my Bluebell ’ 
and ‘ Dolly Gray’ from the Boer War ; ‘ Tipperary’ and ‘ Keep 
the Home Fires Burning’ from the last war. Similar songs of the 
Revolution and the Civil War are found in American collections— 
* John Brown’s Body’ is the best-known of them over here. Aill 
these classes have to be brought into the fold—and others : students’ 
songs, American importations from nigger minstrelsy to modern 
crime ballads like ‘ Frankie and Albert’, which has emerged as a 
folk-ballad and reached our Youth Hostels by way of the music-hall. 

The difficulty of sheer quantity is only the first of many. Another 
is the elusiveness of the actual history which it is desired to pin 
down between the covers of a work of reference. Folksong from the 
nature of the case is dateless, except when its subject-matter contains 
a historical allusion, not always to be taken at its face-value but at 
any rate providing a landmark in its unchronicled career. ‘ Captain 
Ward ’, for instance, is the ballad of a real pirate of the reign of 
James I and the anti-Stuart character of the song gave it a currency 
in America at a time when in England its tradition flowed under- 
ground. English folksong has used a subterranean channel for a 
good deal of its course. Dated appearances of songs on broadsides or 
in ballad operas are the chief of such landmarks in the story of our 
songs which have no history but only an evolution. 

Vol. X XI. T 
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WE need a dictionary of English tunes and an index to their titles. 
By tunes I mean song tunes and dance tunes, not themes of sym- 
phonies or scraps of counterpoint ; and among song tunes I do not 
mean the compositions of Purcell, Sullivan or Quilter, but those 
tunes that are part of the English language whose composer is 
either unknown or forgotten or ignored, tunes in fact which have 
become common property to such an extent that their relationship 
to their creators is a matter of indifference to all but students and 
scholars. It is for the students and scholars, however, that I want 
my dictionary, so that if I am asked ‘“‘ Who wrote ‘ The Vicar of 
Bray’ ?” I can find out quickly, and so that if a topical event raises 
the question “Is ‘ Under the Spreading Chestnut Tree’ a folk- 
song ?”’, a non-speculative answer can be authoritatively given. 

Something of the sort has been done on these lines already, 
for there is the invaluable ‘ Popular Music of the Olden Time’ in 
Chappell’s original edition of 1855 and in the edition revised by 
Wooldridge in 1893. It is not impossible to track reputable, and 
many disreputable, hymn-tunes to their composer and _ first 
appearance, and the same problems as they apply to carols are not 
often insoluble, for such a collection as ‘ The Oxford Book of Carols ’, 
though compiled for practical use, contains a good deal of infor- 
mation about most of our carols even in the widely extended usage 
of to-day, and there are other scholarly collections available for 
reference. The chief need, then, is for a dictionary of folksongs— 
folksongs proper, that is—and the ultimate aim an encyclopedia 
of British tunes in many volumes, in which the shifting distinctions 
between sacred and secular, popular and folk, song and dance, 
English and Scottish, could be cross-referred and the complete 
history of any traditional tune be read. 

But the mind shrinks from the contemplation of so stupendous a 
task. There are in Chappell four hundred tunes which we might 
call traditional ; Cecil Sharp in his time collected about five 
thousand folksongs (inclusive of variants) and a considerable 
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number of folk-dance tunes from traditional sources ; Playford’s 
‘The Dancing Master’, which went through seventeen editions in 
eighty years contains altogether about a thousand tunes. There are 
numerous fiddlers’ manuscript books in existence, like the ones 
described in the last number of ‘ Music & Letters ’, which belonged 
to Thomas Hardy. Printed broadsides, one of our best sources for 
street (i.e. popular) music in the days of their currency from 
Autolycus almost up to the Great War, form a corpus of for- 
biddingly indefinite dimensions. The ballad operas of the 
eighteenth century occupy a more defined and restricted area. 
The contents of the seventeenth-century song-books like Durfey’s 
‘ Pills to Purge Melancholy’ have perhaps been sifted by natural 
selection, a force which may help to narrow the field in other 
categories, but not a reliable principle for the guidance of the 
lexicographer. 

It is, however, his only hope when he comes to songs of music-hall 
origin and commercial provenance. For it is no part of the business 
of a dictionary to enshrine the impermanent and perpetuate the 
ephemeral. Jazz from Tin Pan Alley and the Charing Cross Road 
will have to be dealt with on this principle. Some ephemera, 
however, have immortality thrust upon them by circumstance— 
war songs are the obvious instances: ‘ Good-bye, my Bluebell ’ 
and ‘ Dolly Gray’ from the Boer War ; ‘ Tipperary’ and ‘ Keep 
the Home Fires Burning’ from the last war. Similar songs of the 
Revolution and the Civil War are found in American collections— 
‘ John Brown’s Body’ is the best-known of them over here. All 
these classes have to be brought into the fold—and others : students’ 
songs, American importations from nigger minstrelsy to modern 
crime ballads like ‘ Frankie and Albert’, which has emerged as a 
folk-ballad and reached our Youth Hostels by way of the music-hall. 

The difficulty of sheer quantity is only the first of many. Another 
is the elusiveness of the actual history which it is desired to pin 
down between the covers of a work of reference. Folksong from the 
nature of the case is dateless, except when its subject-matter contains 
a historical allusion, not always to be taken at its face-value but at 
any rate providing a landmark in its unchronicled career. ‘ Captain 
Ward ’, for instance, is the ballad of a real pirate of the reign of 
James I and the anti-Stuart character of the song gave it a currency 
in America at a time when in England its tradition flowed under- 
ground. English folksong has used a subterranean channel for a 
good deal of its course. Dated appearances of songs on broadsides or 
in ballad operas are the chief of such landmarks in the story of our 
songs which have no history but only an evolution. 
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Another difficulty is notation. We are not likely to be seriously 
bothered with micro-tones in our own tunes, as the collector of 
non-European music is, though in Negro tunes the American 
collector is occasionally compelled to have recourse to plus and 
minus signs before a sharp or flat to give even an approximation of 
the truth. All sorts of devices have been contrived for the purpose of 
faithful notation, of which the extreme is phono-photography in 
which the vocal line is recorded on squared paper, so that minutiae of 
pitch are scientifically determined. But this is an excessive literalism 
which defeats its own aim by making the notation unreadable—the 
chief defect of most systems proposed for the more careful instruction 
of the performer. It also conceals a fallacy that the experienced 
collector or editor will be at pains to avoid. 

It is axiomatic nowadays that the collector’s business is to write 
down what he hears and say where and when he heard it. In the 
eighteenth century, when folksong collecting, editing (often with 
new “ polite” words) and publishing became a fashionable pursuit 
in Scotland, there was a good deal of trimming and tidying 
done. Moore’s methods with Irish melodies were even more high- 
handed. The English revival fortunately came later, when editorial 
conscience in these matters, profiting perhaps by literary experience 
with the ballads, was aware of the heinousness of ironing out folksongs 
from modes into keys and irregularity into regular rhythm. So the 
simple folk-singer’s words and tones became sacrosanct. Indeed, it 
became the conscientious editor’s duty to print any nonsense and 
any corruption if that was what the collector actually heard. I 
follow the principle myself to this day in editing the ‘ Journal of the 
English Folk Dance and Song Society’. But the fact remains 
nevertheless that some composed tunes in a major key have become 
modal through the faulty technique of a rheumaticky fiddler or a 
voice grown quavery through old age. And the famous phrase 
about the “ erosion of unretentive memories and inaccurate ears ” 
has truth in it. An amusing instance of verbal corruption quite 
recently encountered by a collector in Nova Scotia shows what 
the inaccurate ear can do. Miss Doreen Senior was surprised to 
find so far in the northern hemisphere a song entitled ‘ The 
Kangaroo ’ and still more astonished at the natural history implied 
in its first line, “‘ A kangaroo sat on an oak”, but as the song 
progressed it became plain that no revision of the fauna of North 
America would have to be undertaken by the zoologists, for the 
song was a version of ‘ The Carrion Crow’ and the creature not 
a mammal after all. 

But corruption of this kind and from this source of error is not 
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necessarily all loss. It may even be positive gain, as in the case of the 
‘Londonderry Air’, which owes its distinctive beauties to error in 
transcribing an inaccurately sung tune. And in any case it is part 
of the winnowing process which gives to folksong its communal 
character. But an error once fixed in print is no longer subject to 
the process of unconscious selection exercised by the folk-singer. 
The error is not a communal product but an idiosyncrasy, while the 
song of which it is part is the product of many minds and a long 
oral tradition. Too literal a fidelity to one particular version sung 
by a particular singer with his own idiosyncrasies on a particular 
occasion may therefore be false to the song’s true form. It was 
Cecil Sharp’s practice to collate as many versions as he could, where 
he had any doubts of this kind, and he was often able to arrive at a 
form which represented the song truly enough without being a 
literal transcript of a particular version. Similarly, a standardized 
version of a ballad tune might be arrived at where a singer made a 
number of small variations in the course of several verses. Com- 
posers have to leave a good deal to the wits of performers in writing 
down their music. Similarly in folksong it is better not to be too 
fussy about minute subdivision of time-values. At any rate ordinary 
notation is good enough for English folksong, since it combines 
reasonable precision with permissible elasticity. 

But ordinary notation is the devil to catalogue. Here again some 
attempt has been made to index tunes by their melodic shape on 
somewhat the same principle as hymns are indexed by their first 
lines. The opening anacrusis, the particular degree of the scale of 
the first note and such features have been used, as it were alpha- 
betically, after all the tunes have first been transposed to the same 
tonic pitch. This is at any rate a workable scheme and it has the 
advantage that the tune can readily be recognized by anyone who 
can read music. A similar system using figures instead of staff 
notation has recently been contrived for the benefit of those who do 
not read music comfortably, but whose business necessitates their 
handling traditional folksong. Professor Entwistle in his recent 
‘European Balladry’, a work of almost incredible erudition, 
castigates musicians for their perversity in using signs that are 
clumsy, imprecise and unintelligible, and he substitutes for our 
familiar notation the contrivance of Mr. S. B. Hustvedt of Cali- 
fornia University, which has at any rate the merit of allowing tunes 
written in it to be card-indexed. Thus ‘God Save the King’ will 
neatly index itself as 2C12, 1 sharp 44U2. 

But who would have thought it? One gets little idea of the 
character of a tune from such formulae. It has, however, to be 
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borne in mind that the same tune in tonic sol-fa is unrecognizable 
by most musicians, and few would identify it if they saw it in the 
tablature of the lute or of the ukelele. One can get used to strange 
notations, plainsong for instance, and read from them, so perhaps 
we may be driven by our great need to foist these ugly collections of 
falsely algebraical symbols upon reluctant musicians who want to 
turn up a tune in our dictionary. Perhaps not. 

How shall we classify our tunes? The word “ traditional ” has 
been recklessly used by anthologists and editors to cover the following 
distinct categories: folk, popular, old English, broadside and 
anonymous songs. To this list we have to add student songs and 
music-hall ditties that have achieved a wide and comparatively 
permanent currency. Cross-classification into ballad, song, carol 
fabliau, journalistic ballad, work-song, shanty, nursery rhyme, 
cante-fable, abecedarian and macaronic verse, cumulative and 
circular songs, presents no problem more difficult than the assigna- 
tion of borderline cases to their proper category. In English folksong 
many a love song is cast into narrative or dialogue form. Does that 
make it a ballad? Hardly, if the feeling is predominantly lyrical. 
The question of feeling, or more accurately discrimination by 
flavour, is involved sometimes in settling whether a particular song 
is folk or not. Anyone who has soaked himself in the pure oral 
tradition of English folksong will know, by the same sense as enables 
him in another sphere to distinguish Handel from Beethoven in a 
few bars, whether a given tune may truly be described as folk. A 
modulation to the dominant in the middle is the crudest kind of 
evidence against a folk origin, and similar stylistic points of greater 
subtlety provide the ear with a safe guide. Nevertheless the dis- 
tinction between folk and popular, clear enough on general grounds, 
may be confused in a particular instance where the tune has come to 
us by more than one tradition. 

There are in fact three traditions by which ballads, and mutatis 
mutandis songs with their tunes, have come down to us: (a) oral, 
(6) broadside and (c) literary. 

The oral tradition, which is the rock on which the modern 
folksong revival has been built, consists in passing on the song from 
one generation to the next by the simple natural processes of 
hearing, imitating and repeating it. There is no writing down, and 
no one version gets fixed and final. The song remains somewhat 
fluid, liable to alterations, mistakes, corruptions even, but essen- 
tially to that evolutionary process which tries and tests a version by 
hard wear and natural selection. What satisfies the taste of genera- 

. tion after generation emerges as a comparatively stable form of the 
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song. Many English folksongs found their present form long ago, 
in some cases as far back as the sixteenth century, and if they are 
compared with their collaterals in America it will be found that the 
American song is still in an earlier stage of evolution. A penta- 
tonic version of ‘ The Cuckoo ’, for instance, has been found in the 
Appalachian Mountains which is the same tune as the familiar but 
heptatonic and altogether more developed song from Somerset. 
The pace of evolution bas been different in the two countries owing 
to different social conditions. In America songs have remained 
fluid longer and later. 

It is the evolutionary process itself, by which the song loses its 
individual and assumes a communal character, that makes it a 
folksong. Writers on music, even, it is to be feared, in so august a 
work as ‘ The Oxford History of Music ’, sometimes speak as though 
a song had only to attain a certain degree of popularity to become a 
folksong. This is not so, and one cannot strictly speaking have a 
modern folksong, because the evolutionary process of growth through 
oral transmission takes time. Not necessarily a very long time, but 
long enough to preclude topical songs from being folksongs. One 
can see how long in some American songs. John Hardy, who was 
a navvy on the Chesapeake and Ohio railway in 1870, has long been 
a folk hero and university theses have already been written on the 
history of his ballad. Topical songs often provide the raw material 
of folksong, and it is possible to observe, in the collections now being 
so enthusiastically made in America, songs in every stage of evolution, 
from the topical verses sung by the local bard to the widely distri- 
buted and completely “ folked ” song. 

Folksongs, then, are songs fashioned by the people, but not 
communally composed as was once propounded by the brothers 
Grimm. There is a certain amount of evidence available from 
America, especially from Negro communities, to show that spon- 
taneous communal composition is not impossible and does in fact 
occur, but while it loosens a little the view of Béhme, adopted by 
Sharp and accepted by English collectors that “ first of all one man 
sings a song and then others sing it after him changing what they do 
not like”’ (or cannot remember, which comes to much the same 
thing), it does not invalidate the established view that whatever the 
origin, the nature of a folksong is determined by its communal 
growth in its passage through many minds. 

The folksong comes from the people; the popular song is 
addressed to the people. That is the main and essential difference 
between them. The writer of a popular song ensures its popularity 
by using phrases, fragments, clichés in common use, as part of his 
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material and thus assures ease of access to his listeners’ ears. It is 
not necessary to enlarge on the possibilities of achieving a really 
bad tune and text by this method, and sometimes there is so much 
common property aggregated into a tune that it is difficult to 
assign a composer to it. The song almost seems to have put itself 
together—a different process from that of folksong origin, though 
many folksongs do originate in this way, but someone has to give 
it definitive form and he counts as its composer. All the same, it is 
sometimes difficult to pin down the responsibility for it. I remember 
being asked at short notice by the news-editor of my paper to write 
an obituary notice of the composer of ‘ It’s a long way to Tipperary ’. 
Who was he? It appeared that someone named Jack Judge had 
died in a Midland hospital and he was supposed to be the composer 
of the famous song. Search through gramophone catalogues and 
such documents at last so far verified the attribution to him as to 
give his name and that of Harry Williams as the authors, though no 
inkling was given how the responsibility was distributed between 
them. On the strength of this information I wrote a masterpiece of 
evasion, for the manufacture of this kind of commercial song 
appears to be done on the moving belt or conveyor system: one 
** musician ” hums a snatch of tune or picks it out on the piano with 
one finger, another writes it down, another harmonizes it, another 
orchestrates it, words are provided, and the song, produced com- 
munally, if you like, but not folkily, emerges from the machine and 
is handed to the distributors. Most of such products will not find a 
place in our lexicon, though ‘ Tipperary ’ must. 

The predecessor of this commercial process was the back-street 
printer who set up the doggerel of the local rhymester to a tune 
perhaps composed, more likely borrowed. His main source of copy 
however was the professional ballad-singer who wandered from fair 
to fair and discharged some of the functions of the modern journalist. 
For he seized upon national events as well as local tragedies and 
expatiated in homely verse on every subject that could interest the 
populace. An excellent collection of Anglo-Irish ballads of this 
kind has recently been published by Colm O. Lochlainn, which 
shows exactly the range of subject, the kind of tune (often borrowed 
from true folksongs, and in some cases from English folksongs), the 
sort of verse, and furthermore the sort of wood-cut with which the 
sheets were decorated. 

There was, then, in England from the sixteenth to the mid- 
nineteenth centuries a broadside tradition. Plenty of folksongs are 
found on broadsides, but the general character of the broadside is 
popular. Whereas the folk tradition almost pre-supposes an 
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illiterate populace, the broadside assumes that those who buy it 
can read, and possibly can read music into the bargain. In general 
it reflects the townsman’s point of view as against the rustic outlook 
of the peasant folk-singer in the oral tradition. 

The literary tradition is immensely important for ballads, but it 
is not necessary here in a musical context to trace it from Percy’s 
* Reliques ’ backwards and forwards. Its importance for folksong 
is from the nature of the case somewhat less, though since Chappell’s 
‘Popular Music of the Olden Time’ was compiled from printed 
sources it must not be underrated. For carols it is fundamental, 
since in carols folk influence and literary (chiefly clerical) influence 
mingle. Such a book as ‘ Piae Cantiones’, on which all editors 
from Neale to the present day have drawn, contains tunes which 
can only be called traditional, since their composers’ names have 
long been forgotten, were perhaps unknown even to Peter of Nyland 
when he compiled it in 1582, and though they have not wandered 
far from their original, since there is always a printed copy at hand 
to check the evolutionary vagaries of the folk-singer—a similar 
duality of tradition, by the way, exists for French noéls—they have 
suffered adaptation now and again when their words have been 
translated, or transferred from one festival to another, as when 
Christmas was substituted for spring. ‘Good King Wenceslas’ 
is a case in point, not only for its seasonal change but as 
showing the folk process (now on the down-grade) at work in the 
efforts of the itinerant urchins who have sung it during the past 
fifteen years to shorten the two final minims into crotchets. 

These, then, are the three main traditions by which traditional 
material, whether folk or popular or clerical, comes down to us. 
A number of folksongs and carols—‘ The Holly and the Ivy’ is a 
splendid example—have come down by all three traditions. The 
resultant difference in musical character can be seen at a glance if 
this Dorset version of ‘ Barbara Allen’ in 5-4 time : 
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is compared with the usual form given by Chappell : 
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dwellin’, Made evry youth cry“Wella day’ Her name was Barbara Allen. 


with its square rhythm and half-way dominant cadence. 

Tunes are like flowers, independent organisms that justify their 
place in the world by their beauty. Most people are content to 
accept that beauty with gratitude, just as they will pluck the first 
primrose from the hedgerow in spring with a benediction in their 
hearts. But flowers have their experts to care for them—gardeners 
and botanists. Practical musicians in church and school and hall, 
like gardeners, see that the flowers come up year by year. But we 
badly need a few botanists. 
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THE BI-CENTENARY OF ‘RULE BRITANNIA’ 
By Epwarp Rimsautt Dispin 


GreEaT Britain has two national odes expressing love and loyalty 
to King and country which during two centuries have been chosen 
by popular use from all the many lyrical utterances of our poets 
and the musical settings which the nobler art clothed with sound 
that made them fit for communal use. These two poems came 
almost simultaneously into general favour before the middle of the 
eighteenth century, although one, ‘ God save the King’, or some- 
thing very like it, had a slightly earlier origin. Several learned 
antiquaries having done their best to find ut who wrote the words 
and the music, without conclusive success, we have to be content to 
know that the author, although his sentiments were sound, was not 
an accomplished versifier. Such rhymes as glorious with over us and 
cause with voice are almost worthy of the Poet Close. They are so 
bad that they seriously damage the claim made by Henry Carey’s 
son that both words and music were by his father, for he was a 
facile and accurate hand in the matter of rhymes. The tune, which 
is original and effective, was so much admired by Weber and 
Beethoven that they made use of it. The latter, who introduced it 
in his Battle Symphony, noted in his journal: ‘ I must show the 
English a little what a blessing they have in their ‘God Save the 
King ’.”’ It is used for national airs in more than one Continental 
country and there does not seem to be conclusive evidence to prove 
whether it was by a British or a foreign composer. 

The first recorded performance in England of ‘ God Save the 
King ’, as we know it, appears to have been at a dinner in 1740 
celebrating the taking of Portobello by Admiral Vernon in the 
previous year. It was then sung by Henry Carey with so much 
effect that it soon became popular. In 1745 it was performed 
nightly at the two chief London theatres and the one in Goodman’s 
Fields as a testimony of loyalty during the Jacobite Rebellion, while 
the Young Pretender was occupying Edinburgh and winning the 
battle of Prestonpans. 

It was young Thomas Augustine Arne, not yet a Mus. Doc., 
who harmonized and scored it for Drury Lane Theatre. He had 
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attained to full power as a musical composer, and five years pre- 
viously had provided music for two masques: ‘The Judgment of 
Paris’ by William Congreve, and ‘ Alfred’, written by two Scots 
poets, James Thomson, author of ‘The Seasons’, and David 
Mallet, who was in the service of Frederick, Prince of Wales. 

These two pieces were to be performed in a temporary theatre in 
the grounds of the Prince at Cliefden, Bucks., on August Ist 1740 ; 
ostensibly as a celebration of the Princess Augusta’s third birthday. 
She was actually born on July 31st 1737. The celebration on 
the following day was probably due to the fact that it was on 
August 1st 1714 that the Elector of Hanover succeeded to the British 
throne. 

Historians have had very little to say in favour of His Royal 
Highness Prince Frederick. He was a thorn in the flesh of George II, 
who hated him, and even his mother is said on good authority to 
have wished him dead a hundred times a day. Temperamentally 
and morally he seems to have been unlike his father and somewhat 
similar to his grandson, the Prince of Wales, who became George IV : 
easy, pleasant and entertaining as long as he had his own way, 
but very much otherwise when crossed. 

Had he lived to succeed his father it is possible he might have 
undergone a change similar to that of Henry V. He died prema- 
turely during the father’s life, and the estimate of his character that 
has come down to us is not favourable. How far it was due to the 
fact that he lived in active opposition to his parents and was maligned 
by their party we do not know. Thackeray quotes a mocking con- 
temporary epitaph which sums him up in a contemptuous manner 
not unlike his own word-picture of George IV : 


Here lies Fred, 

Who was alive, and is dead. 
Had it been his father, 

I had much rather. 

Had it been his brother, 

Still better than another. 

Had it been his sister, 

No one would have missed her. 
Had it been the whole generation, 
Still better for the nation. 

But since ’tis only Fred, 

Who was alive, and is dead, 
There’s no more to be said. 


Such a satirical dismissal, not only of the Prince of Wales, but 
of the whole royal family, throws a light on the national attitude 
towards the occupants of the throne since James II was forced to 
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abdicate after the Battle of the Boyne. The great popularity of 
Elizabeth was never given to any of the Stuarts who followed her, 
probably because they inherited the Scottish Highland chieftain’s 
attitude of omnipotence over his clan. Then, under the first two 
Hanoverian kings, from the accession of George I in 1714, to the 
death of George II in 1760, Britain was ruled by monarchs who 
were ignorant of the country, and nearly so of our language ; and 
apparently rather indifferent to England except as a convenient 
source of large sums of money, to be spent in their beloved Germany. 
Our government was carried on by ministers and Parliament, quite 
content now that the fear of the reintroduction of the Romish faith 
was at an end. George I had been brought up by his parents, no 
doubt with judicious purpose, as a Protestant. His son was equally 
“sound’’. There is not much evidence that either of them was, 
except by profession, a Christian. A fairly good case might be made 
against it. But they were duly baptized Protestants. That was 
what we needed, so the two monarchs were handsomely paid for 
their services, and nobody seems to have minded very much that 
their hearts were in Germany, and frequently their bodies also, 
having a most enjoyable time in the country and with the people 
they really were fond of. George I actually died while on his way 
to Hanover. George II once absented himself from England for 
two years. When at the battle of Dettingen he fought at the head 
of an English army in Bavaria in 1743, he took great risks of being 
killed there. Thackeray says : 


At Dettingen his horse ran away with him, and with difficulty 
was stopped from carrying him into the enemy lines. The King, 
dismounting from the fiery quadruped, said bravely, “‘ Now I know 
I shall not run away”; and placed himself at the head of the foot, 
drew his sword, brandishing it at the whole of the French army, 
and calling out to his own men to come on, in bad English, but with 
the most famous pluck and spirit. 


However little we are able to admire the second George’s 
character and manner of life, it is due to his memory to recognize 
that in warfare he was a fearless soldier and a dauntless leader of 
his forces. His victory at Dettingen was immediately celebrated 
by Handel’s ‘ Dettingen Te Deum’. It is to the credit of George I 
that he had in 1709 appointed Handel to be his Kapellmeister at 
Hanover, and when he became King of England in 1714 and found 
Handel there (who had deserted Hanover for London) took him 
again into favour. 

George II and Frederick, Prince of Wales, obeyed a rule that 
obtained in their family of being in constant enmity with each other. 
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Frederick, although he happened to have been born at Hanover, 
appears to have been the first of his line to prefer England and to 
have a desire to cultivate some acquaintance with English people, 
especially with those who belonged to the political party not favoured 
by the King. The story goes that, after hearing of a great féte in 
German taste, given at Hanover by the King during a visit in 1740, 
Frederick, whose antagonistic policy it was to gain favour with 
the English, made up his mind to give a féte at Cliffden (or 
Cliefden), at which the entertainments would be thoroughly British 
in character. In the absence of any record of the manner in 
which it was arranged it is reasonable to infer that he consulted 
his under-secretary. This was David Mallet, a Scotsman and 
(according to Dr. Johnson) son of a Macgregor who, compelled 
by that surname’s being legally abolished, had assumed the name 
of Malloch. This was altered by David on his removing to England 
to Mallet, as being more like an English name. He had some small 
reputation as a writer in prose, verse and the drama, and he had 
been intimate since youth with James Thomson, the famous author 
of ‘ The Seasons ’, who was a favourite and pensioner of the Prince 
of Wales, to whom he had dedicated the poem ‘ Liberty’ 
(1734-1736). 

A masque was still the correct style for the chief entertainment 
at a garden féte, and King Alfred was obviously an ideal theme for 
an entertainment given by a prince who desired to impress his 
distinguished guests by his love for their country. Forthwith the 
two poets set to work. When it was completed the composition of 
the necessary music could not be given to Handel, who was a 
German. The setting of Milton’s famous ‘Comus’ by Thomas 
Augustine Arne had recently been most successful, and he was 
obviously the most highly esteemed British composer of the day. 
He also was known to the prince, as he had composed a grand 
serenata, ‘Love and Glory’, in honour of his marriage in 1736. 
So he was entrusted to compose the requisite music. The enter- 
tainments also included Arne’s resetting of ‘The Judgment of 
Paris’, a masque in one act by Congreve. Following the two 
masques, relief was provided for the unmusical by several scenes 
from Mr. Rich’s Pantomimic Entertainments, at Covent Garden 
Theatre, including the Skeleton Scene in ‘ Merlin’s Cave’ and the 
Dwarf in ‘ Orpheus and Eurydice’. Rich, lessee of Covent Garden 
Theatre, although illiterate, was an unsurpassed genius in panto- 
mime, and his performances doubtless came as a great relief to the 
future monarch George III, the first English-born king of England 
since James II, then just over two years of age (born June 4th, 1738), 
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and his sister the Princess Augusta, if, as seems probable, they 
had been allowed to sit up to see the entertainments, which took 
place in the splendid grounds of Cliefden and, according to an 
account of it printed in the ‘London Daily Post and General 
Advertiser’ on August 5th,‘ “‘ the whole was exhibited upon a 
Theatre in the Garden compos’d of Vegetables and decorated with 
Festoons of Flowers”. Mr. Draper added that the entertainment 
was repeated the following night, until a downpour of rain obliged 
the actors, at the Prince’s request, “to finish the Masque of 
* Alfred’ ”’. 

This piece conformed to the general plan of such things, which 
from the sixteenth century gradually developed under such writers 
as Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and John Milton, into 
dramatic form of much literary beauty, and had provided spectacular 
entertainments, usually in the open air, for the court and other 
great personages. Subjects mythological, historical and poetical 
were presented with elaborate decorative scenic effects, very vague 
reference to facts, a minimum of action, in poetic diction, usually in 
verse, with musical pieces, sometimes wholly in music. The masque, 
beginning as mere pageantry, was a forerunner of the English opera 
of the eighteenth century, which, however, being played at the 
public theatres, had more plot, better creations of character and 
usually prose dialogue. 

* Alfred ’, while conforming to type, had more definite reference 
than usual to national history, as it illustrated one of the most critical 
periods in the career of the greatest Saxon monarch. No better or 
more generally acceptable subject could have been found for the 
Prince’s purpose of showing devotion to British interests than this 
episode in the career of Alfred ; no person was more likely to suggest 
it or write the famous ode than James Thomson, already author of 
a poem, ‘ Britannia ’, published in 1727, in which, while counselling 
Britain to be on amicable terms with other nations, 


In intercourse be gentle, generous, just, 

By Wisdom polish’d, and of manners fair ; 
But on the sea be terrible, untam’d, 
Unconquerable still : let none escape, 

Who shall but aim to touch your glory there. 


As first printed in 1740, either before or immediately after 
the performance, ‘ Alfred’ was in two acts. The scene of the first 
act represents ‘‘ A plain, surrounded with woods. On one side, a 
cottage : on the other, flocks and herds in distant prospect. A 


{) Quoted in an excellent article by Warwick H. Draper in the magazine 
* Britannia’ for March 1903. 
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Hermit’s cave in full view, overhung with trees, wild and grotesque ’’. 
Here Corin, a shepherd, and his wife Emma are discovered in 
earnest discussion about an unknown stranger who has sought shelter 
during a Danish invasion in their cottage in the Isle of Athelney in 
Somersetshire, doubtless that in which the well-known incident 
occurred of the burned cakes. This, however, is not mentioned. 
The rustic couple have made up their minds that although clad in 
* homely russet ” their guest is no common person. In fact Emma’s 
first words are, “‘ Shepherd, ’tis he” ; though as their discussion 
proceeds it only appears that they believe their guest to be “ some 
Lord or valiant chief” obliged to conceal himself from the victorious 
Danes. Emma, although full of admiration and sympathy, dreads 
the consequence to them and their sweet babes if they should be 
detected in harbouring and relieving a man on whose head a price 
has been put. Corin reminds her that they are in a thickly wooded 
and almost inaccessible place between two broad and rapid rivers 
and trembling quagmires. Emma’s fears and tears persisting, Corin 
continues : 


Thou hast a heart sweet pity loves to dwell in. 
Dry up thy tears ; and lean on this just hope : 
If yet to do away his country’s shame, 

To serve her bravely on some just occasion, 

If for these ends this stranger sought our cottage, 
The heavenly hosts are hovering here unseen, 

To watch and to protect him. But, oh! when— 
My heart burns for it—shall I see the hour 

Of vengeance on these Danish infidels, 

That war with heaven and us ? 


But Emma stubbornly persists that “ these passions are not for the 
poor man’s state. . . . Be warn’d, my Corin ; and think our little 
all depends on thee.” She then breaks into a song, “‘O Peace ! 
the fairest Child of heaven ”’, but at the end of the first stanza Corin 
cries, ‘“‘ Hush : break thee off,” and points out that their mournful 
guest, who has been lying, up-stage, beneath an aged oak, had 
raised his head and that his friend “‘ the woodman of the neigh- 
bouring dale ” is approaching. This proves to be the Earl of Devon. 
The peasants retire to the cottage as Alfred and the Earl come down 
to the footlights to confer on the situation. Alfred exclaims about 
the invaders in words that would be applicable to a modern 
instance : 
O my people ! those were blest 
Who dy’d before this time. Ha! and those robbers, 


That violate the sanctity of leagues, 
The reverend seal of oaths ; that basely broke, 
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Like mighty ruffians, on the hour of peace, 

And stole a victory from men unarm’d, 

Those Danes enjoy their crimes ! Dread vengeance, son 
Of power and justice ! Come, array’d in terrors, 

Thy garment red with blood, thy keen sword drawn : 
O, come, and on the heads of faithless men 

Pour ample retribution ; men whose triumph 

Upbraids eternal justice. 


Devon, in his reply, completes the picture : 
From yonder heath-crown’d hill, 

This island’s eastern point, wherein one stream 
The Thone and Parret roll their blending waves, 
I look’d, and saw the progress of the foe, 
As of some tempest, some devouring fire 
That ruins without mercy where it spreads. 
The riches of the year, the golden grain 
That liberal crown’d our plains, lies trampled wide 
By hostile feet, or rooted up and waste 
Deforms the broad high-way. From space to space, 
Far as my straining eye could shoot its beam, 
Trees, cottages, and castles, smoak to heaven 
In one ascending cloud. 


Devon has a scheme by which he still hopes to succeed against 
the enemy. When he unfolds it Alfred is eager to join him in it, 
but Devon reminds him that his life is too important to the country 
to be risked, and forthwith departs. Before the King has completed 
a soliloquy, solemn music is heard at a distance, then, a single 
trumpet sounds a bright and awakening air. This, of course, is to 
announce the arrival of two aerial spirits who, though unseen, sing 
an encouraging address to Alfred, which ends : 

Arise ! and save a sinking land ! 
Thy country calls, and heaven inspires. 
Earth calls, and heaven inspires. 


After this prologue appears the Hermit, obviously an important 
character as it was assigned to the great Mr. Quin. Of course, 
being in touch with the unseen, he knows all about Alfred and has 
come to comfort and encourage him. While the latter is replying 
he is interrupted by hearing “a plaintive voice sigh through the 
vale, and wake the mournful echo”. It sounds like his wife’s 
voice, and sure enough Eltruda presently appears. She had fled 
from the convent where Alfred had placed her, fearing it would 
be raided by the Danes ; besides 

life is short ; 
And now it trembles on the wing of danger : 
Why should we lose it then ? One well-sav’d hour, 
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In such a tender circumstance, to lovers, 
Is better than an age of common time. 


At last, after bidding Eltruda “ to that cell retire”’, Alfred goes off to 
see that all is safe, and the now superfluous Hermit, in the absence 
of any stage direction, may be presumed to have returned to his 
cave. The first act was at an end and the audience doubtless 
welcomed a rest after listening to about 400 lines of high-strung 
speeches in decasyllabic blank verse, unrelieved by action. 

In the second act Alfred has returned from his tour of observa- 
tion and, after a soliloquy, finds Eltruda, regardless of the chill 
dews of night, sitting on a green bank, awaiting him. The Hermit 
presently emerges from his cave, attended by “ beaming fires ’’, and 
after further outpouring of his wisdom summons the “ Genius of 
England hovering near’”’ to appear in all his radiant charms and 


summon from the world unknown, 
Those mighty chiefs, those sons of future fame, 
Who, ages hence, this island shall renown, 
And spread to distant realms her dreaded name. 
Slow let the visionary forms arise, 
And solemn pass before our wond’ring eyes. 


The Genius obediently descends to ‘‘ music grand and awful ’’, and 
sings a spirited song to summon visions of 


Great heirs of Empire ! yet unborn, 
Who shall this island late adorn ; 
A monarch’s drooping thoughts to chear, 


Appear! Appear! Appear ! 


There first arise Spirits of Edward III, Philippa, his queen, and the 
Black Prince, his son. At great length the Hermit discourses and 
draws lessons for Alfred from the brilliant history of Edward and his 
son, alike as regards warlike genius and care for his people ; for 
Eltruda from Philippa, 


the best of wives, 
The happiest too, repaid with all the faith, 
With all the friendship, love and duty claim. 


Next came Elizabeth, most eloquently lauded by the Hermit, who 
in conclusion cries : 


She too shail rouse Britannia’s naval soul ; 
Shall greatly ravish from insulting Spain, 
The world-commanding scepter of the deep. 
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Third and last rose the spirit of William III, the Hermit’s im- 

passioned utterances upon whom merit quotation here : 

Once more, O Alfred, raise thine eyes, and mark ; 

Who next adorns the scene, yon laurel’d shade. 

ra oe eee a 

Wide o’er the billows of the boundless deep 

His navy rides triumphant : and the shores 

Of shouting Albion echo with his name. 

Immortal William ! from before his face, 

Flies pe ag sos flies oppressive Power, 

With vile Servility that crouched and kiss’d 

The whip he trembled at. smh ivan ¢ 
PE SPO ee eS 
From distant climes in peaceful triumph borne 
Another King arise! His early youth 
With living laurel crown’d, for deeds of arms 
That Reason’s voice approves ; for courage, rais’d 
Beyond all aid from ion, greatly calm ! 
Intrepidly serene !—In days of peace, 
Around his throne the human virtues wait, 
And fair adorn him with their mildest beams ; 
Good without show, above ambition great ; 
Wise, equal, merciful, the friend of man ! 


The foregoing quotations are printed here as showing how 
significantly the subject of British sea~power permeates the whole 
of the Masque and leads up to the great Ode with which it concludes. 

The Hermit’s selection of great British rulers who were descended 
from Alfred would of course be rather absurd in a historical work, 
especially in the case of William III ; but there were apparently 
no limits to the freedom with which masque writers were allowed to 
outrage probability. The introduction of William III enables us 
to have an almost contemporary estimate of the monarch who was 
the first really satisfactory ruler of Britain after Elizabeth. The last 
ten lines quoted from the Hermit’s talks are open to be regarded as 
designed by the authors for a complimentary picture of the Prince 
of Wales, deserved, if not by his virtues, as a polite return for his 
patronage and employment. 

By the time that Alfred has been thoroughly cheered and 
comforted by the Hermit’s magic art, real comfort is brought by 
the Earl of Devon, who tells that he had succeeded in getting, dis- 
guised, into his castle, the only stronghold that had not been taken 
by the Danes. There his return so encouraged his soldiers that they 
agreed to an attack on the Danish camp. It was made. “ The care- 
less drowsy camp ”’ was taken by surprise and a total rout ensued. 

The Valiant Hubba bites the bloody field, 


With twice six hundred Danes around him strow’d. 
Vol. XXI. U 
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Alfred, king once more, thanks Corin and promises him “ ample 
recompense ”. The shepherd replies that he only craves one boon : 
** Permission in your wars to serve your grace.” Alfred says : 


Brave countryman, come on. “Tis such as thou 
Who from affection serve, and free-born zeal, 
To guard whate’er is dear and sacred to them, 
That are a King’s best honor and defence. 


Emma sings a pretty song about the shepherd’s life, which is followed 
by Alfred’s instruction to Eltruda to remain safely with Emma and 
the Hermit while he goes “ to finish thy great work and save my 
country’. Then the Hermit closes the proceedings, saying : 


Behold, my Lord, our venerable Bard, 

Aged and blind, him whom the Muses favour. 

Yet ere we go, in our lov’d country’s praise, 

That noblest theme, hear what his rapture breathes. 


An ODE. 
I 
When Britain first, at heaven’s command, 
Arose from out the azure main ; 
This was the Charter of the land, 
And guardian angels sung this strain : 
“* Rule, Britannia, rule the waves : 
** Britons never will be slaves.” 


2 


The nations not so blest as thee, 
Must, in their turns to tyrants fall : 
While thou shalt flourish great and free, 
The dread and envy of them all. 
** Rule, Britannia, rule the waves : 
** Britons never will be slaves.” 


3 
Still more majestic shalt thou rise, 
More dreadful from each foreign stroke : 
As the loud blast that tears the skies, 
Serves but to root thy native oak. 
“* Rule, Britannia, rule the waves : 
“* Britons never will be slaves.” 


4 
Thee haughty tyrants ne’er shall tame : 
All their attempts to bind thee down, 
Will but arouse thy generous flame ; 
But work their woe, and thy renown. 
“* Rule, Britannia, rule the waves : 
** Britons never will be slaves.” 
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5 
To thee belong the rural reign ; 
Thy cities shall with commerce shine : 
All thine shall be the subject main, 
And every shore it circles thine. 
“* Rule, Britannia, rule the waves : 
** Britons never will be slaves.” 


6 


The Muses, still with freedom found, 
Shall to thy happy coast repair : 
Blest isle! with matchless beauty crown’ d, 
And manly hearts to guard the fair. 
“* Rule, Britannia, rule the waves : 
“* Britons never will be slaves.” 


Mr. Quin, being a great man, was entitled to have the last word 
before the curtain fell, so he was furnished with an excellent prophetic 
utterance which from internal evidence was from the hand that 


wrote the Ode : 


Alfred, go forth ! lead on the radiant years, 
To thee reveal’d in vision.—Lo ! they rise ! 
Lo! patriots, heroes, sages, croud to birth : 
And bards to sing them in immortal verse ! 

I see thy commerce, Britain, grasp the World : 
All nations serve thee ; every foreign flood, 
Subjected, pays its tribute to the Thames. 
Thither the golden South obedient pours 

His sunny treasures : thither the soft | East 

Her spices, delicacies, gentle gifts : 

And thither his rough trade the stormy North. 
See, where beyond the vast Atlantic’s surge, 
By boldest keels untouched, a dreadful space ! 
Shores, yet unfound, arise ! in youthful prime, 
With towering forests, mighty rivers crown’d ! 


These stoop to BRITAIN’S thunder. This new world, 


Shook to its centre, trembles at her name : 
And there, her sons, with aim exalted, sow 
The seeds of rising empires, arts and arms. 


BRITONS, proceed, the subject Deep command, 
Awe with your navies every hostile land. 

In vain their threats, their armies all in vain : 
They rule the balanc’d world, who rule the main. 


The “ venerable, aged, and blind ” bard who sang or spoke the Ode 
is said to have been Thomas Lowe. Several good authorities hold 
that it was not sung. It is difficult, however, to accept that opinion, 
since an ode according to the Dictionary is “‘ a poetical composition 
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proper to be set to music or sung ”’, and it was duly and splendidly 
set to music by Arne. In the original print of the Masque it is 
headed ‘ An Ode’, and like the other lyrical pieces which were 
set by Arne is appropriately printed in italics, as distinguishing it 
from the spoken text, which was the common practice of the time in 
printed plays. Bards were singers not orators. If the Ode was 
merely spoken, the concluding speech by the hermit would have been 
rather redundant, and surely it would not have contained the line 
** And bards to sing them in immortal verse !”’ Certainly this piece 
of immortal verse was intended by its author to be sung, as he 
supplied a burden for chorus at the end of each stanza. 

James Thomson was a keen politician as well as a poet, and the 
subject of naval dominion being one on which earlier poems by him 
are evidence that he had it much at heart, seems conclusive proof 
of his authorship, if any is needed ; and he was certainly capable 
of writing it. An examination of Mallet’s productions in verse does 
not reveal anything of similar quality. The writing of the Masque 
would more likely be entrusted to a notable poet than to an under- 
secretary, and the general plan of it would be left to him. Thomson 
was an indolent man : he rather prided himself on it and later sang 
the joys of idleness in ‘ The Castle of Indoience ’, a quaint imitation 
of the manner of Spenser. Probably, having decided the general 
plan of the piece, he was content to leave it to Mallet to rough out 
the blank-verse dialogue, and afterwards made alterations. Mallet 
could have composed much of it, but there are passages in which 
the superior hand may be perceived. Speaking from some ex- 
perience, I know that it is pretty much in this way that a dramatic 
piece by two writers is produced. 

The Ode appears soon to have become a popular favourite. 
Handel, eclectic in the use of good material, made use of it in his 
* Occasional Oratorio ’, composed in 1745-6. The Masque retired 
to obscurity as far as England was concerned, although Arne 
included it in several of his concerts at Dublin in 1742, 1743 and 1744. 
But it was evidently reconstructed by the authors and the composer, 
as it appeared at Drury Lane Theatre in 1745 as ‘ Alfred, an Opera. 
Alter’d from the Play, written by Mr. Thomson and Mr. Mallet, 
In Honour of the Birth-Day of Her Royal Highness The Young 
Princess Augusta. The Musick was compos’d by Mr. Arne, and 
perform’d with the Play at Cliffden in Buckinghamshire, At the 
Special Command of His Royal Highness Frederic, Prince of 
Wales.’ 

According to the historian of our theatre, Genest, this was on 
March 2oth 1745, on the occasion of Mrs. Arne’s benefit. That lady 
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was of course Eltruda, and Alfred was played by Lowe. This, 
presumably, being performed at a benefit, was not repeated ; the 
text, however, was printed in quarto. From it we learn that only 
four of the six musical pieces (including the Ode) in the Masque 
were retained and eighteen new ones were introduced. So the piece 
had been enlarged to full opera dimensions. The Ode, as printed, 
directs the first quatrain of each stanza to be sung alternately by 
Alfred and Eltruda, the burden to be sung by the chorus. As Alfred 
was played by Mr. Lowe (formerly the Bard) this is evidence that 
he was able to sing in 1740. 

* Alfred ’ next appeared in 1751, brought back to the form of a 
masque, but still extended to three acts, with an epilogue, written 
by the Earl of Corke and spoken by Mrs. Clive ; who, having said 
it, waved her wand and introduced a fresh scene enacted by a 
number of rustics, which concluded with a dance to pipe and tabor. 
Thomson died three years earlier, so Mallet was now responsible 
for its greatly changed form and for the ingenuity with which he 
succeeded in having it produced at Drury Lane Theatre. Speaking 
to Garrick at the theatre he insinuated that in the Life of the Duke 
of Marlborough on which he was then engaged, and for which he 
had been well paid in advance, he would like to introduce a special 
reference to the British Roscius. That worthy, to whom flattery 
and publicity were as welcome and delicious as butter to a cat, 
eagerly said: ‘‘ My dear Friend, have you quite left off writing 
for the stage?” ‘ Alfred’ was mentioned and the business was 
done. 

Admirers of Mallet will doubtless deplore the fact that in the 
foreword of his new version of the Masque, or rather, as it was then 
called, ‘‘ advertisement ”’, he said : 

Having been obliged to discontinue the Duke of Marlborough’s 

History for a few months past, till I could receive from a foreign 
country some papers of importance ; that I might not be quite idle 
in the meanwhile, I read over, in order to improve, this Masque ; 
the first draught of which had been written by the late Mr. Thomson, 
in conjunction with me, several years ago. But to fit it for the stage, 
I found it would be necessary to new-plan the whole, as well as write 
the particular scenes over again ; to enlarge the design, and make 
Alfred, what he should have been at first, the principal figure in his 
own Masque. This I have done; but, according to the present 
arrangement of the Fable, I was obliged to reject a great deal of 
what I had written in the other: neither could I retain, of my 
friend’s part, more than three or four single speeches, and a part of 
one song. I mention this expressly ; that, whatever faults are found 
in the present performance, they may be charged, as they ought to 
be, entirely to my account. % Aiesoaw 
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On this I cannot do better than quote from the infallibly accurate 
Genest : 


The first act of ‘ Alfred’ in 1751 does not differ materially from 
the rst act of 1740—there are some additions—some slight altera- 
tions—and the meeting between Alfred and Eltruda is deferred—unless 
Mallet wrote the original first act without the assistance of Thomson, 
he was an impudent liar—and supposing Thomson to have only 
written the original 2nd act, yet even more of that is retained than 
Mallet acknowledges—but what confidence can be placed in the 
assertion of a man, who in the very advertisement above quoted 
says—‘‘ having been obliged to discontinue the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s history for a few months past, till I could receive from a 
foreign country some papers of importance,”’ &c.—of this history 
which he was obliged to discontinue he never wrote one line.“ 


Garrick is said to have gone to great expense in preparing the 
piece. He filled the part of Alfred and spoke the prologue (it was 
written by the Earl of Corke), but, produced on February 23rd, 
it seems to have been acted only nine times. Genest judged the 
dialogue to be well written, but is grimly amused at Devon’s being 
made to say “‘ the clock struck three”’ at a date long before any 
clock was in England, or anywhere else, and one of Alfred’s brilliant 
ideas was the measurement of time by the aid of wax tapers. 

Mallet could not well venture to dispense with the Ode, as the 
music was generally known and Arne was alive and the reviser of 
the whole music. However, he only retained the first and second 
stanzas and substituted for the other four one altered for the worse 
from the original third, and three others said to have been written 
in whole or part by Bolingbroke a few days before his death ; but 
two at least of them are a twaddling tribute either to George II or 
the Prince of Wales, whose under-secretary he had been eleven 
years previously, and who, as it happened, died suddenly a few days 
after ‘ Alfred’ was withdrawn. The scenic arrangement for the 
Ode was novel: “Here is seen the ocean in prospect, and ships 
sailing along. Two boats land their crews. One sailor sings the 
following Ode: after which, the rest join in lively dance.” The 
eloquent final speech by the Hermit is jettisoned and the curtain 
comes down to a hornpipe ! 

Three years later, in the oratorio season of Lent, the ichneumon 
Masque was back again at Drury Lane ; now changed to ‘ Alfred 
the Great, an Oratorio, the music new composed by Mr. Arne’. 
Genest apparently had no love for music. When he recorded an 


‘2 I have retained Genest’s simple but effective method of punctuation. 
‘» Joseph Knight said (Life of Carrick, 1894) that in it, according to Miss Bellamy, 
he surpassed himself. 
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opera or any other musical piece he usually made no reference to the 
music or its composer. Oratorio was not at all in his line. So there 
is no means available of ascertaining exactly when this piece was, 
as is stated on the title, “‘ represented at the Theatre Royal in Drury 
Lane”’. Probably it was early in 1754. The text is altered from 
the Drury Lane 1745 version of ‘ Alfred’, but of course there is 
no spoken matter, recitative being substituted. Whether the 
adaptation was made by Mallet or Arne is not stated. The Ode is 
that of 1740 but the third and fifth stanzas are omitted. It was 
sung alternately by the representatives of Arthur and Eltruda, and 
‘“* Grand Chorus ”’ with the last stanza. 

I have an octavo print of the text of the oratorio, dated 1753, 
entitled ‘ Alfred the Great, a Drama for Music’, which provides 
yet another title for the Masque. There is no mention of printer, 
publisher or cast, so it may have been a preliminary print for use 
by Arne. But as “ Price One Shilling ” is at the foot of the title, 
it may have been intended for sale at some unrecorded performance 
prior to that at Drury Lane Theatre in 1754. Perhaps this adapta- 
tion of ‘ Alfred’ may have been in existence for several years, as I 
gather from Dr. W. H. Grattan Flood’s valuable article on 
Dr. Arne’s visits to Dublin “ that ‘ Alfred’ was advertised in 1743 
as in the manner of the oratorios in London, although in the fol- 
lowing year it was described as a serenade. 

The Masque in its original form was printed in the third volume 
of ‘The Works of James Thomson’, published by A. Millar in 
1757. Genest records that on October gth 1773 ‘ Alfred’ was again 
performed at Drury Lane Theatre, “‘ not acted 16 years”. The cast 
was a strong one ; it was acted about eight times. The print of the 
piece for this occasion followed Mallet’s 1751 version. He died in 
1765, so he had no hand in its resurrection, but Arne may have been 
interested, as a new overture is mentioned. 

Here we appear to have come to an end as regards the history 
of the Masque’s life on the London stage. There is an octavo 
London print dated 1781 which is practically identical with the 
1773 text, and has an engraved portrait of Mr. Reddish in the 
character of Alfred, which he played in that year. It is quite likely 
that it was printed in response to some demand for copies for after- 
pieces at provincial or minor metropolitan theatres. As a theatrical 
piece it never had, and did not deserve, any marked success. But 
for the brilliant inspiration of James Thomson and Thomas Augustine 
Arne which produced the immortal Ode, it would have been much 
more quickly forgotten, as were many other similar occasional 


‘®) The ‘ Musical Quarterly’, July 1910. 
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compositions of the eighteenth century by Arne and others. It was 
a happy accident which brought together a real poet with a pas- 
sionate love for his country and a perception of the supreme value of 
its navy as a safeguard against foreign attack, and a musician whose 
great gifts were too often misapplied in setting verses of his own 
writing, but who was able to express himself greatly when inspired 
by genuine poetry. His works best remembered for their unique 
beauty are the settings of songs by Shakespeare. In the Ode he 
was no less inspired by the noble utterance of a poet who perfectly 
expressed the national spirit. The far-seeing wisdom of Thomson 
has proved itself again and again, not only in the two centuries 
that have passed since the Ode was written, but even in the present 
troubled times, when our navy has shown us how all-important it is, 
even though modern science has produced terrible hostile devices 
which have made its patriotic duty now infinitely more difficult 
and dangerous than it was in the great days of Anson, Hawke, 
Boscawen, Rodney, Howe, Cornwallis, and Nelson. 

This is not the occasion for a critical examination of either the 
text of ‘ Alfred’ or its musical setting. The Masque is long since 
dead ; the Ode survives and will survive as the noblest expression 
of British feeling and belief in regard to the navy and freedom, set 
to an air fully worthy of it. As to this we have ample evidence in 
the estimates of eminent musicians. Handel borrowed from it ; 
Wagner said that the first eight notes embody the whole character 
of the English people, and composed an overture on it ; Beethoven 
composed a set of variations on it; it was used by Attwood in a 
coronation anthem and by Mackenzie in his overture ‘ Britannia ’. 
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Editorial “Elite”: Caracas, 193 
0.50 Bs. [Cuadernos Literarios de A 
“ Asociacién de Escritores Venezolanos.’] 

Verdi. Angeli, Andrea d’: Giuseppe 
Verdi.  2* edizione. pp. 83. Bietti: 
Milan, 1939. [Profili. no. 7.] 

Capri, Antonio: Verdi uomo ¢ artista. 
Con una copiosa antologia dell’ episto- 
lario verdiano. pp. 137. Ufficio con- 
certi B. Moltrasio: Milan, 1939. 10 L. 

Violin. Cossar Ranieri, Mario: 
Vecchia liuteria igiana. Con 6 illus- 
trazioni. pp. 17. Istituto per il pro- 
movimente delle industrie ¢ dell’ arti- 
gianato: Gorizia, 1939. 

L’ Esposizione di liuteria antica a Cremona 
nel 1937. A cura del Comitato per la 
celebrazione del bicentenario stradi- 
variano. illus. pp. 257. xxvii. Comitato 
Stradivariano : Guten 1938. 

Voice. Bericht dber den internationalen 
Ki — und Sprechen in Fri 

gm Mow . illus. pp. 367. Ol 

bourg: Munich, Berlin, 1939. 6 M. 

Wagner. bBorelli, Enzo: Estetica 
wagneriana. pp. 143. G. C. Sansoni: 
Florence, 1940. 

Falkenberg, Erwin: Die Bedeutung des 
Lichtes und der Farben im Gesamtkunstwerk 
Richard Wi 5. pp. 96. Stomps : Berlin, 
1939. [A Rostock dissertation.] 

Kapp, Julius: Wagner ¢ le donne. 
Prima traduzione italiana di Luigi 
Galeazzo Tenconi. pp. 319. A. Barion: 
Sesto S. Giovanni-Milan, 1939. 4 L. 

Nascimbeni, Giovanni: Riccardo Wag- 
ner. 2* edizione. pp. 88. Bietti: Milan, 
1939. [Profili. no. 33.] 


Riedel, F.: Fihrer durch Richard 
Wagners Bihnenfestspiel: Der Ring des 
Ni . Mit einem Anhang ‘ tiber 


samtliche Bihnenwerke und mit 6 Bild- 
nissen Wagners. verbesserte Auflage. 
pp. 281. Max Beck: Leipzig, 1939. 
4-80 M. 

Walther. Michaelis, Otto: Johann 
Walter, der Musiker-Dichter in Luthers 
f pp. 32. ne 
Leipzig, Hamburg, had 
[Welt des Gesangbuchs t. * Soe 

Walther von der Vogelweide 
Biitzler, Carl: Untersuchungen zu 
Melodien Walthers von der Vogelwelde 
illus. . 112. Diederichs: : ome 1940. 
6 M. [Deutsche Arbeiten der Univer- 
sitat Kéln. 11.] 

Weismann.  Miiller-Blattau, agen 
Soe Weismann zum 60. Geburtstag, 26. 

zember 1939. pp. 15. Der Ober- 

biirgermeister: Freiburg i. ot 5 o> 
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Sixteenth-Century Polyphony : a Basis for the Study of Counterpoint. By Arthur 
Tillman Merritt. pp. 215. (Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. ; Oxford University Press, 1939) 15s. 6d. 

Strict counterpoint, as commonly interpreted, is a gloomy and 
unprofitable penance. How incredible is the aspect of any textbook on 
the subject—the added parts clinging like stale barnacles to the stolid 
canto fermo | What has this juggling with symbols to do with living music ? 
The student is presented with traditional rules of behaviour. This 
progression is labelled good, the other bad. On what grounds, he may 
ask. The ‘‘ bad ”’ progression may be one that he will meet constantly, 
not merely in the music of to-day but in the works of a hundred years 
ago. Who are the pedants to approve or disapprove of these miserable 
disjecta membra? It is perhaps significant that their own compositions 
generally show little interest in counterpoint as an art of construction ; 
they content themselves, perhaps by a natural reaction, with blameless 
homophony. Fortunately there have been teachers courageous enough to 
blow the cobwebs away with gusts of common sense. It was disgust with 
the textbook conception of counterpoint as a mechanical manipulation 
that led Dr. R. O. Morris, in his ‘ Contrapuntal Technique in the 
Sixteenth Century’, to study afresh the actual music from which these 
rules and regulations, falsely or otherwise, have been deduced. 

Professor Merritt’s book is written from the same standpoint. The 
pedants would hardly recognize it as a handbook to the study of counter- 
point. Where is the list of prohibitions, the gaunt array of species ? 
The answer is that they have been banished to limbo. Professor Merritt’s 
instruction is based directly on the common practice of church composers 
in the sixteenth century. The student is not told that certain things are 
good and others bad ; he is told that the composers of this period com- 
monly did certain things and refrained from doing others—and why. 
The sixteenth century is chosen because it is important “ to find a period 
when the musical lines govern the harmonic progression” ; secular 
music is excluded because it shows so many divergencies from the church 
style. Early study of any kind must be simple, and Professor Merritt is 
er concerned with early study. But he makes it clear that the student 

ill be expected as he progresses to write on other lines. What he has to 
learn to start with is the value of a consistent style, and he is to learn it by 
directly modelling his work on Palestrina and his contemporaries, 
exactly as the schoolboy models his hexameters on Vergil. Hence there 
is no dreary procession of semibreves. Instead he learns the art of 
smooth progression, of well-proportioned movement, of balance, of 
climax and repose. When he can write a good cadence in any of the 
modes he has mastered the first step. From that point his simplest 
exercise will still be linked with the art of Palestrina by the independence 
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of the parts, by the use of imitation and similar devices and by the pursuit 
of the indispensable aim of writing music instead of arid rubbish. 

As an introduction to study of this kind Professor Merritt’s book is 
absolutely first-class. It supplies the student with sufficient material for 
mastering the early stages and gives him clear indications of how to go on. 
The most important of those indications is the emphasis on the study of 
the actual music. The purpose of teaching counterpoint is not to produce 
composers but to inculcate a sense of style. And if the combination of 
lines is important, so are the individual lines. That is why the book 
begins with plainsong. A student who cannot write a good melodic line 
may as well give up the study of counterpoint altogether. He must also 
realize that these lines are meant to be sung. Hence he must learn to take 
his part in singing the models which he is studying; and however 
embarrassing the experience must be, he must also hear his own exercises 
sung until his imagination enables him to assess them silently. The style 
of this book is a marvel of lucidity and entirely free from patronizing 
pomposity. A quotation referring to false relations will give an inkling 
of the quality of Professor Merritt’s exposition : 

There are no rules for the use of cross relations, except the negative one that they 


should never be used in excess. Too great a use of them leads to a mannered and even 
ugly style. One must remember that they are the result of melodic movement and not 


an objective towards which one works. 


Here is good teaching in a nutshell. It is a pity the book is so — 
j. A. W. 


Elizabethan Music and Musical Criticism. By Morrison Comegys Boyd. 
p. 363. (University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia ; Oxford 
University Press, 1940.) 12s. 6d. 

It is stated in the preface that the purpose of this volume has been 
the assembling of comments concerning English music during the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I. The book, which gives evidence of wide 
reading, offers curious information of the kind which the research student 
will be glad to be reminded of and the general reader find pleasure in 
discovering. The form of the work is that of a mass of citations from 
contemporary documents, interspersed with which are comments, many 
of them shrewd and illuminating, which keep the tale going. There are 
short, reliable biographies of the musicians and theoreticians of the 
period, and from this large accumulation of details there does emerge 
a reasonably clear picture of the musical activities of the age. 

The author goes fairly far into the remote —_ that lie beyond the 
known names and events. He knows not only his Playford but also such 
a distant figure as Charls Butler. This was a typical Renaissance 
organism, the kind of inquiring mind that delved not only into music 
but into ‘ The Feminine Monarchy or The History of the Bee’. The man 
who could assert that “ the queen bee and the princesses sing in triple 
time ”’ deserves the consideration of posterity, more consideration indeed 
than the author allows him. He was typical, too, of the England of his 
day, whose music was nearly allied to Italy while all the time seeking 
its own salvation on lines peculiar to its particular robust temperament. 

The author quotes Professor Raleigh’s account of the difference 
between the Elizabethan man’s outlook on the arts (“ well versed in all 
the generous accomplishments ”) and that of Lord Chesterfield (“ if you 
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love music, hear it . . . but I insist upon your neither piping nor fiddling 
yourself”). The point is well made and shows the Elizabethan in a 
favourable light. But one wonders whether the time has not come for a 
closer inquiry into the real state of music in that society. Whether or 
not these people were fundamentally musical or whether music was little 
more than a social adornment and the performance of it amateurish and 
slipshod are questions that have not yet been satisfactorily decided. 
S. G. 

Music of our Day: Essentials and Prophecies. By Lazare Saminsky. New, 

enlarged Edition. pp. xxvi and 390. (Crowell, New York, 1939.) 

Like a fairy-tale princess, Mr. Saminsky has been endowed with 
valuable gifts—he is a composer, a conductor, a man of considerable 
intellect and general culture—and one curse that spoils nearly all the 
gifts: he cannot write plain English. Worse, he cannot even write 
ornate American. Worse still, he thinks he can. We begin by reading 
that “‘ history is a procession of mediocrity. The day’s motto is flung by 
this favorite child of the weekdays, not by genius, not by a creator of 
feasts’ ; we go on to read of musical tricks that ‘‘ galvanize one with 
zoological laughter”, to learn that “‘ jazz has been the unmistakable 
by-product of a football era”. We turn the pages and “ stand at the 
gate of an indwelling revolution. We already sense its breeze, a noticeable 
tremor at the very basis of the spiritual girders of our speech”. In 
Mr. Saminsky’s prose disarray is uncorked, structures “‘ reek with 
detail’ and torrents are irritated, and I found his book considerably 
more difficult to read than even those German works in which a diagram 
looking like a cross-section of the Maginot Line purports to represent the 
form of a Chopin prelude. To say that it reads like a bad translation 
would be to libel the race of translators; yet the references to the 
“‘Frigian”’ and ‘‘ Hypodoric’”? modes, and such mis-spellings as 
* Parcifal ’, not here and there but consistently, do suggest a translation 
from Russian—which is Mr. Saminsky’s native language. 

Is the book entirely worthless, then? No. If one forces one’s way 
through the verbiage, one does find intelligent observations—for instance, 
the diagnosis of the main trouble of contemporary music as over-richness 
and unrelatedness of new resources. (Or, as Mr. Saminsky characteris- 
tically puts it, “‘ the putrefying luxury of tonal riches” ; throughout the 
book he uses the word “‘ tonal ” as if it were synonymous with “‘ musical ’’.) 
There is a charming personal sketch of Liadov, and the chapter on 
‘Music of the Russian Orient’, if not profound, is intelligent and 
interesting—though its relevance to the subject of the book as a whole is 
not obvious. Indeed Mr. Saminsky is at his best whenever he deals with 
the music of his native land ; one naturally disagrees here and there with 
his judgments, and his information about Soviet music seems to be about 
ten years out of date ; but his general summing-up is accurate : 

Russia’s insularity, ic racial inertia, is li Russia’s 
new music in old ition daeures “3 Theve is still a te academic 
strain in new Russian music. . . . The very type and form of expression inherited 
from the old academies is slowly giving way, alas, to no fresher thing than impres- 
sionistic tendencies or the metamorphosis of Scriabin’s mysticism. 

Interesting, too, is the chapter on contemporary American music ; 
anything that gives us real information about that is welcome. On 
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contemporary Englishmen and Frenchmen and Germans Mr. Saminsky 
sometimes throws out penetrating remarks, but he often seems to write 
with limited knowledge of their output and, generally speaking, he does 
not arouse faith in his critical judgment. To take one example: “ one 
single passage of Mussorgsky’s song-cycle ‘ Sunless’ is’, he says, “‘ the 
evident progenitor of Debussy’s ‘ Nocturnes’. What has emanated or is 
likely to come from a Sibelius pattern?” This would be questionable 
enough even if the Mussorgsky “ passage”’ really had begotten the 
‘Nocturnes’; in fact, all that happened was that Debussy, almost 
certainly unawares, echoed one bar of the accompaniment of one of the 
Mussorgsky songs in the opening of ‘ Nuages ’, the sort of coincidence of 
which there are hundreds of cases in music. But Mr. Saminsky adduces 
it as evidence that “‘ Sibelius’ song . . . has surely not the same germinal 
power as that of Schubert and Mussorgsky”! This is the conclusion 
of the chapter on Sibelius, one of the additions in this “‘ new, enlarged ” 
version of the book and perhaps the most wrong-headed of all Mr. Samin- 
sky’s essays. Poor Sibelius is criticized as a writer of “‘ song-symphonies ”’ 
—which of all things he is most certainly not—and as “ a genius of episode 
and improvisation ”’. 

Reverting finally to Mussorgsky, Mr. Saminsky asserts that “ one 
could not help perceiving the scent of publishing interests” in “‘ the 
notorious campaign dealing with Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘ mutilating’ 
of ‘ Boris’”’. Either he knows nothing about the matter or he has 
information of a very special kind. In the latter case, I suggest that it is 
his duty to make the facts known; in the former, he would be well 
advised to withdraw his insinuation and offer an abject apology to those 
concerned in the “ campaign ”’. G. A. 
Novello’s Biographies of Great Musicians. Edited by W. McNaught : 

‘ Berlioz ’, by Edward Lockspeiser ; ‘ Brahms’, by Alec Robertson ; 
‘Chopin’, by Henry Coates; ‘Haydn’, by W. R. Anderson ; 
‘ Liszt’, by J. A. Westrup ; ‘ Purcell’, by A. K. Holland. (Novello, 
London, 1939-40.) 6d. each. 

These small pamphlets of not more than sixteen pages are exactly 
the kind of thing a tired worker or schoolboy whose interest in a great 
composer has been awakened at a concert or by the wireless will be glad 
to pick up at a bookstall on the way home. The contents can be absorbed 
during a short journey in a bus, train or “ tube”, for they are presented 
simply enough to withstand the distractions of daily traffic. But there is 
no writing down to subnormal intelligences ; the authors have merely 
avoided any sort of patronizing display of superior knowledge. Each 
booklet is packed with information more than worth the modest price, 
and though the chief aim was an accurate summary of biographical 
facts, sidelights are occasionally thrown on the subjects’ work. The 
best literary achievements are the essays on Berlioz and Liszt, but there 
are glimpses of humour in that on Brahms, of enthusiasm in those on 
Chopin and Haydn, and of learning in that on Purcell. Portraits on the 
paper covers and summarized lists of works add to the value of these 
pocket biographies, of which this is the second half-dozen to appear. 
The series should certainly be continued, not only because it is still without 
essays on Beethoven, Schumann, Verdi and Wagner, but because it will 
be well worth extending to a host of other composers. E. B. 
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When Poland Smiled. By Derek du Pré. pp. 62. (Gee, London, 1940) 
2s. 6d. 

This little book, issued in aid of the Polish Relief Fund, contains a 
slender chapter on Polish folk-dances connected with folk-custom and 
a chapter on Ukrainian folksong contributed by Miss Iris Greep, a 
student of the R.A.M. For the rest it is a narrative of a holiday spent by 
the author in Poland before the war, which makes agreeable reading, 
though it is very slight and not altogether flattering to his hosts in its 
references to their weather and their fleas. It is decorated with photo- 
graphs, lively sketches by Hector Whistler and monochrome pictures 
uncomfortably projected over the printed word. The chapter on the 
dances is wholly inadequate as an account of the riches of Polish tradition, 
being merely an impression of a single performance organized by a 
society with a long name. But Miss Greep’s chapter on the songs, 
illustrated with a dozen tunes, though naturally not exhaustive is instruc- 
tive, because the distinctive rhythms of the songs have been carefully 
noted, the methods of performance are indicated and brief translations 
given of the song texts. From which we learn that folksongs in two or 
more parts are found in the Ukraine, that certain religious songs are sung 
by beggars to the accompaniment of a string instrument, that there are 
epic lays sung in free recitative, and a number of other interesting facts 
packed with admirable concision into a chapter sufficiently short not to 
overbalance the somewhat tenuous design of the book. F. H. 


Mozart et ses Concertos pour piano. By C. M. Girdlestone. 2 Vols. pp. 534. 
(Fischbacher, Paris, 1939.) 

This is precisely the sort of work one welcomes from English musi- 
cologists, and it is thus a little vexing when they go and write it in any 
but their own language. However, Professor Girdlestone happens to 
have two languages that are wholly his own, and we can only be thankful 
that he is so intelligibly double-tongued as to use French for his second 
medium. It would have been a tragedy if he had brought out this 
book in Hungarian or in Basque, for it is a most valuable contribution 
to Mozartian studies. Its subject has never been exhaustively dealt 
with, though it has long called for the kind of treatment Professor Dent 
gave to Mozart’s operas nearly thirty years ago. 

Not many readers, perhaps, will go straight through the minute 
analysis of the twenty-three Concertos, though it contains matter of 
great interest at every turn; but chapters on separate works will be 
looked up with immense profit as occasion serves. The whole of the first 
part, on the other hand, dealing with such general matters as the signi- 
ficance and influence of the Mozartian concerto, its structural nature and 
the composer’s attitude towards the problem of reconciling the keyboard 
instrument with the orchestra, is more than enticing enough to be 
thoroughly studied at once. It contains a vast amount of information, 
gathered together by a scholar who knows that it is impossible to specialize 
on a great composer’s treatment of a particular species of music without 
a very sound and far-reaching general knowledge. Professor Girdlestone 
can always refer instructively to other works by Mozart that offer matter 
for comparison or to the master’s forerunners and contemporaries whose 
music throws light on the complicated cross-currents of influence which, 
the author realizes, are often quite independent of questions of relative 
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artistic value. He does not attempt to assess Johann Christian Bach too 
high, yet shows that his influence on Mozart could hardly be exaggerated. 
His estimate of Carl Philipp Emanual Bach, too, as one of those inno- 
vators who fail to achieve absolute greatness is perfectly just. 

Professor Girdlestone’s attitude towards Mozart himself may not be 
far this side idolatry, but it remains always temperate in expression. 
Indeed one is occasionally a little chilled by his determination not to 
endanger his advocacy of this or that work by headlong enthusiasm, 
and one cannot help feeling that he undervalues some works that do not 
belong to the concerto class. To say that Mozart wrote only four great 
symphonies is surely to make too little of the ‘‘ Haffner’ and the ‘ Linz’. 
The book shows a tendency, natural enough in a special study of this 
kind, to represent the piano concerto as having been in advance of other 
species in Mozart’s hands ; but although one must agree that he did it 
an incalculable service, that in fact he may well be said to have originated 
it, and can never protest sufficiently against the persistent neglect of these 
concertos as a group and as an almost inexhaustibly varied source of 
delight, the plain fact is that their development lagged behind that of the 
opera and the string quartet as treated by Mozart. Again, it is ible 
to regard the last three concertos as relatively disappointing, while other 
species that went side by side with them (notably the string quintets) 
went from strength to strength. 

But such disagreements do not matter. Professor Girdlestone’s book 
is a masterly performance, whatever small blemishes one may amuse 
oneself by detecting in it. He makes countless observations in the course 
of his analyses that are admirably illuminating, and the special studies 
he offers his readers on such subjects as the peculiar modifications and the 
displacements of devices of development required by the concerto form, the 
nature of the eighteenth-century rondo as cultivated by different schools, 
the classification of Mozart’s slow movements (a little risky, perhaps), 
and so on and on, are most valuable. 

The arrangement of the book makes reference easy. The index to 
works other than the concertos incidentally dealt with is particularly 
useful. The only thing one misses rather badly is a list of all the cadenzas 
written for the piano concertos by Mozart himself, for there is still a great 
deal of confusion and uncertainty about them. E. B. 


Die Koloratur in der italienischen Oper des 19. Jahrhunderts. By Lotte 
Medicus. pp. 84. 18. (Hug, Ziirich, 1939.) 

What a pleasure to come again upon a book in German that is 
lucidly written and not a mass of twisted thinking and hollow shouting ! 
In this study of the coloratura, a Ziirich dissertation, Dr. Medicus goes 
back to the earliest forms of ornamented singing in Oriental music and 
Gregorian chant, showing the original expressive resources of coloratura, 
which were very abundant, and how these developed into the amazing 
variety of formulas employed by the nineteenth-century Italian opera 
composers. Dr. Medicus differentiates first of all between the simple 
figurative coloratura and the purely expressive form ; later she shows that 
one of its purposes was to intensify feeling, while another type of colora- 
tura was, as we know, a concession to the singer who indulged his love of 
filigree detail. The relation of the coloratura passages to the text is dealt 
with in a manner which shows that the author is well acquainted with the 
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psychology of musical expression, and she has also some interesting things 
to say about the dramatic value of this highly-developed branch of the 
singer’s art. There follows a chapter on the development of coloratura 
up to the beginning of the nineteenth century, with particular attention 
to Paisiello and Cimarosa, and then the main part of the study, in which 
the Italian opera composers are dealt with separately, though grouped in 
a novel manner. The first group comprises Mayr, Rossini, Meyerbeer, 
Nicolai, Cherubini and Spontini ; the second Bellini and Donizetti ; 
the third Mercadante and Pacini ; and lastly we have Verdi in a class 
by himself. To the non-specialist reader the musical examples will be 
the most fascinating pages. Those endless roulades and trills, those 
impossible scales and intervalsk—what a magnificent display it must all 
have been ! S 3. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


American Jazz Music. By Wilder Hobson. pp. 230. (Dent, London, 
1940) 12s. 6d. 

*Cimarosa e il suo tempo. By Maria Tibaldi Chiesa. pp. 331. (Garzanti, 
Milan, 1939.) 

* Die Haydn-Ueberlieferung. By Jens Peter Larsen. pp. 335. (Munksgaard, 
Copenhagen, 1939.) 

*Jl segreto del quattrocento : musiche ariose e poesia popolaresca. By Fausto 
Torrefranca. (‘ Vie nuove della storia musicale’) pp. 411, with 
musical appendix, pp. 163. (Hoepli, Milan, 1939.) 

* Music and Edgar Allan Poe : a Bibliographical Study. By May Garrettson 
Evans. pp. 97. (John Hopkins Press, Baltimore ; Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1939) 10s. 

Some Notes for Singers. By John Mewburn Levien. pp. 30. (Novello, 
London, 1940) 4s. 6d. 

The Metropolitan Opera, 1883-1939. By Irving Kolodin. pp. 646. 
(Oxford University Press, New York, 1940) 26s. 6d. 

*The Musical Ear. By LI. S. Lloyd. pp. 87. (Oxford University Press, 
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(Books marked * will be reviewed in the October issue.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor,‘ Music & Letters’ 
Sir, 

I have read with much interest the three studies of Thomas Hardy 
in the April number of ‘ Music & Letters ’. It is possible that the following 
notes on the tunes there printed from the Hardy music books may be 
acceptable to those interested in the popular dance-tunes of a century 
and a half ago. The selection of these printed on pages 169-171 of 
* Music & Letters’ are all familiar to those possessing an acquaintance 
with old fiddlers’ books, of which the late Frank Kidson had an interesting 
collection, these MSS. ranging from the reign of George I to the early years 
of Victoria, the music script in many of them being very clear and fine. 

We may begin with ‘ The Fairy Dance’ (No. 12). This is a Scottish 
reel by Nathaniel Gow, son of Neil Gow, the famous Scottish fiddler. 
It is printed as ‘ Largo’s Fairy Dance ’ in Gow’s Fifth Collection, 1809. 
At reel tempo it would have been difficult to play with the dotted notes 
of the Hardy copy, and one may suppose that it was used, like some other 
reel tunes—and even waltzes—for country dances, 

* Miss McCloud’ [* Mrs. McLeod ’] (No. 18) is another favourite 
Scottish reel (also claimed as an Irish pipe reel) which has travelled out to 
America, where it also appears under a phonetic “‘ Cloud ”’. 

‘ The Triumph ’ (No. 98), a rather elegant country dance of which 
Hardy gives a description, was, Mr. Kidson states, a new dance in 1812. 
It has lately been revived by folk-dancers, who are apt to rob it of its 
grace by taking it at too quick a tempo. As I obtained it from one who had 
danced it in the 1850’s, the tune was taken allegretto, not allegro. 

* Voulez vous danser, Mademoiselle’ (No. 177a), which also appears 
in old fiddlers’ books as a ‘ Portuguese Dance ’ and a ‘ Spanish March ’, 
is an old French dance-tune—presumably with a verse or verses attached 
to it. It reached England in the early years of last century and has 
survived, like a good many other old dance-tunes, in our nurseries, 
where it is sung to ‘ Dr. Faustus was a good man’ and ‘ Georgie-porgie, 
pudding and pie’ (which may have been a skit on the Prince Regent’s 
affaires). 

‘The Hungarian Waltz’ (No. 102), also dubbed ‘ The Spanish 
Guaracha ’, survives in the singing-game ‘ When I was a lady, a lady, 
a lady’. 

As a last example of an old dance air, ‘ The Fall of Paris ’"—another old 
tune known to Hardy—is a later name for the trivial Franch cotillon tune 
composed by a certain M. Bécourt which was transformed into the 
savage ‘ Ah ¢a ira, ¢a ira, ¢a ira’ of the French Revolution, and in more 
peaceful times was rattled off on the harpsichord or piano by English 
boarding-school misses as ‘ The Fall [or Downfall] of Paris’, with 
variations. It became the regimental march of ‘ The Prince of Wales’ 
Own ’, as ‘ Speed the Plough ’ (No. 40) was that of the Suffolks. 
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These old dance-airs—of which many other examples might be 
adduced—are worth study on account of the social and historical 
customs or events which they reflect, and might furnish a longer article 


on the subject. 
Yours faithfully, 
Anne G. GILCHRIST. 
Walnut Bank, 
Lancaster. 


April 19th 1940. 


To the Editor, ‘ Music & Letters’ 


Sir, 

The request in the April ‘ Music & Letters’ (p. 178) for further 
information about any Thomas Hardy music not there listed has produced 
knowledge of the following additional items : 

Dunuitt, Thomas F. : 
* Song of the King’s Men’: Chorus for Men’s Voices ; Words from 
‘The ts’ (London: J. Curwen & Sons, Ltd. 1938; New 
York : G. Schirmer). 
Hate, Alfred M. : 
* Rose-Ann.’ (London, Goodwin & Tabb, 1926.) 
‘ At Casterbridge Fair’ (Op. 27) ; MS. 
1. ‘ The Ballad-Singer.’ 
2. ‘ Former Beauties.’ 
g. ‘ The Market-Girl.’ 
4. * The Inquiry.’ 
5. ‘A Wife Waits.’ 
6. * After the Fair.’ 
‘ Five War Poems’ (Op. 39) ; MS. 
1. ‘ The Going of the Battery.’ 
2. ‘ Drummer Hodge.’ 
3. (Wordless.) 
4. (Not Hardy’s words.) 
5- * Song of the Soldiers’ Wives and Sweethearts.’ 
SHELDON, Mary : 
‘The Colour.’ (London, Swan & Co., 1924.) 
‘Carrey Clavel’ ; (MS.) 1924. 
‘ First and Last’ ; (MS.) 1925. 
‘Rose Ann’; (Composer’s original holograph MS. with notes and 
queries by John Coates) 1925. 
Faithfully yours, 
Caru J. Weser. 
Colby College, 
Waterville, Maine, U.S.A., 


April roth 1940. 
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These old dance-airs—of which many other examples might be 
adduced—are worth study on account of the social and _ historical 
customs or events which they reflect, and might furnish a longer article 
on the subject. 

Yours faithfully, 
Anne G. GILCHRIST. 
Walnut Bank, 
Lancaster. 


April 19th 1940. 


To the Editor,‘ Music © Letters’ 
Sir, 

The request in the April ‘ Music & Letters’ (p. 178) for further 
information about any Thomas Hardy music not there listed has produced 
knowledge of the following additional items : 

DunuiLit, Thomas F. : 

‘Song of the King’s Men’: Chorus for Men’s Voices ; Words from 
‘The Dynasts’ (London: J. Curwen & Sons, Ltd. 1938; New 
York: G. Schirmer 

Hate, Alfred M. : 
*Rose-Ann.’ (London, Goodwin & Tabb, 1926.) 
* At Casterbridge Fair’ (Op. 27) ; MS. 
1. * The Ballad-Singer.’ 
* Former Beauties.’ 
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3. * The Market-Girl.’ 
4. ‘ The Inquiry.’ 

5. ‘A Wife Waits.’ 

6. ‘ After the Fair.’ 


‘Five War Poems’ (Op. 39) ; MS. 
1. *‘ The Going of the Battery.’ 
. ‘Drummer Hodge.’ 
(Wordless. ) 
(Not Hardy’s words.) 
* Song of the Soldiers’ Wives and Sweethearts.’ 
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SHELDON, Mary : 

‘The Colour.” (London, Swan & Co., 1924. 

‘Carrey Clavel’; (MS.) 1924. 

‘First and Last’; (MS.) 1925. 

‘Rose Ann’; (Composer’s original holograph MS. with notes and 

queries by John Coates) 1925. 
Faithfully yours, 
Carv J. Weer. 

Colby College, 

Waterville, Maine, U.S.A.., 

April roth 1940. 
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